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DISINTEGRATION 


HEN a film has been taken of a crash in the course of 
W a motor race, it often seems when the film is shown 

in slow motion that the car has suffered no damage. 
For some seconds it may continue as if nothing has happened. 
Then, for no apparent reason, something flies off—perhaps a 
wheel. The car goes out of control; and, finally, it disinte- 
grates. It looks as if a similar process may be at work in the 
present Conservative Government. For a time there was no 
sign that the impact of Suez and Sir Anthony’s departure had 
seriously damaged its structure; reconstituted, the Cabinet 
even seemed stronger than before. But the signs of internal 
stress have been accumulating; and last Saturday part of the 
structure flew off; suggesting to observers on both sides, Right 
and Left, that disintegration may not be long delayed. 

This is not because Lord Salisbury, for all the talk of him 
being a kingmaker, was a very vital part of the structure. The 
tributes to him in the House of Lords have been well earned, 
but they relate more to his having prevented that body from 
becoming utterly moribund—keeping Government business 
going, and staving off invasions of embarrassing backwoods- 
men. Valuable though this work has been, and though he has 
been very influential in the higher echelons of the Conserva- 
tive Party, his influence in the party as a whole has been much 
exaggerated, and indeed many of the more class-conscious 
Tory MPs will be relieved at his departure. Still, that his 
colleagues dared to let him go, and face what would certainly 
be another unpalatable dose for the Right, was courageous— 
and surprising. 

It is customary for the Spectator, as for other journals, to 
look back with satisfaction when it has been proved right; it 
is only fair in turn to admit error. We were under the impres- 
sion, last week, that the element in the Cabinet opposing the 
release of the Archbishop had been strengthened. The evi- 
dence appeared strong: a few days before, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
had been using the continuance of terrorism and of murder 
to justify his policy; and the Government was apparently 
determined that Makarios would not be released unless he 
denounced violence. Makarios did not denounce violence; yet 
he was released. Is it surprising, then, if he and others should 
now feel that his release was due not to any Cabinet change 
of mind but to American and world pressure? 

It is most unfortunate that he should have been allowed to 
gain this impression. There is no point in pretending that 
Archbishop Makarios is a saint: he is a clerical politician, 
and not a very estimable example of that breed. But he 
happens to be the leader of the Greek Cypriot community, 
and whether or not he is a slippery and unsavoury customer 
is unfortunately irrelevant. It is easy to say that he is being 
unreasonable in refusing to negotiate unless he is allowed to 





return to Cyprus; but how can a man who has been marooned 
for so long on the Seychelles, in highly uncongenial company, 
be expected to be reasonable? Still, if the intransigence of 
his recent pronouncements can be explained by a natural 
elation at his release, it is much to be hoped that he will soon 
be capable of a little self-restraint. 

Self-interest if no other motive should encourage him.to do 
so. If he clings to his present position that he will not nego- 
tiate until he is allowed to return to the island and that the 
Turkish Cypriots must be excluded from negotiation, he will 
only succeed in making partition of the island certain. The 
Prime Minister’s assurance on Monday that he had not dis- 
cussed Cyprus with President Eisenhower may do something 
to curb the Archbishop. 

If the Government’s change of policy on Cyprus seems a 
trifle too half-hearted to merit Mr. Macmillan’s description of 
a ‘generous act of statesmanship,’ it is certainly encouraging. 
But leaving aside the question of the extent to which Bermuda 
has restored the Anglo-American alliance to health, there 
seems less grounds for Mr. Macmillan’s optimism about the 
Middle East. The policies of Britain and America are still far 
apart. To talk, as the Prime Minister did, about ‘reinforcing’ 
British influence in the Middle East is a little like multiplying 
a zero, while about specific questions like the Gaza strip 
and an eventual settlement of the Canal problem the post- 
Bermuda communiqué made no mention. Indeed, the impor- 
tant thing about Bermuda may prove to be the questions that 
were apparently not discussed there rather than those that 
were. There was little enough about European integration and 
nothing except the most fleeting reference to the present 
situation in Eastern Europe. To judge by this and by recent 
utterances of Foreign Office spokesmen, the West is to let slip 
the opportunity offered by the emergence of ‘national Com- 
munism’ in the East. Mr. Gaitskell’s demand for considera- 
tion of a loan to Poland was among the most pertinent things 
said in the House of Commons during the Bermuda debate. 

For, after all, the only encouraging recent event from the 
Western point of view has been the awakening of the Soviet 
satellites and the signs of disarray at the heart of world 
Communism. If Britain and America cannot think far enough 
ahead to take the necessary measures to encourage this pro- 
cess, then their statesmen will deserve to lose the cold war. 
Poland is now the sensitive point of the Soviet bloc; to make 
the task of the Gomulka regime easier both diplomatic and 
economic measures are required, but there is little sign that 
this is a top priority on either side of Downing Street. What is 
disturbing about the present Government is the lack of long- 
term thinking in the field of foreign policy. If it is really 
letting Europe slide then it will have abandoned almost the 
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only positive side of its programme. Of course, 
the Foreign Sectetary and his henchmen are 
punch-drunk, but that only underlines the urgent 
need for the creation of machinery to ensure that 
some attention is paid to the long-term planning 
of foreign policy. 

Many of Mr. Macmillan’s supporters want and 
demand two incompatible things—to make Britain 
‘great’ in the Rule Britannia sense and to reduce 
taxation. Putting it another way, this means 
making Britain ‘great’ by cutting her armed forces 
to the bone; so that almost anything that is done 
is bound to make a large section of the party 
sullen and resentful. The Government may get 
temporary relief from revelations of the Opposi- 
tion’s incompetence and tendency to split, but 
only by a greater competence over smaller issues 
such as doctors’ pay and the Shops Bill, and by 
making the Opportunity State much more than a 
phrase, can Mr. Macmillan put heart into his 
followers without running into trouble elsewhere. 
Unless he succeeds in doing so this Government 
will sooner or later collapse. 


Furled Banners 


N uneasy breathing-space has been secured 
Aie the engineering and shipbuilding disputes, 
and for all the blustering of Mr. Ted Hill and 
the insidious manceuvrings of Mr. Frank Foulkes 
(the Communists have begun to creep out from 
under their stones) it will not now be easy for the 
unions to declare war again, whatever the courts 
of inquiry decide, But it has been a depressing 
business, from which both sides have emerged 
with banners furled. Still, the decision to go back 
to work enables the courts of inquiry to go a little 
more deeply into the causes of the dispute than 
they could have done if the strike was on. 


The difficulty the courts face is that their investi- 
gation cannot be confined to wages or conditions 
on the one side, and restrictive practices on the 
other, because these are really symptoms of the 
real trouble—the inappropriate and top-heavy 
structure of the shipbuilding and engineering in- 
dustries. The suggestion that increases of wages 
should be negotiated firm by firm, or in groups of 
firms, is obviously something the courts of inquiry 
should consider. But to adopt such a policy will 
mean the abandonment of the federation structure 
by the employers and, to some extent, by the 
unions. And this is not going to be easy. Federa- 
tions create their own vested interest, usually in 
inefficiency of one kind or another; it is easier to 
say they should be broken up, than to suggest 
ways in which the breaking-up process can begin. 


In the meantime, the risk remains that isolated 
incidents, trivial in themselves, may help to create 
or revive intransigence and rancour, which is far 
from being felt by most workers or employers. 
The case of the ‘black’ Queen Mary is an 
example; once again, union members have shown 
the extent to which, when they get irritated, they 
are prepared to cut off the nose of other union 
members to spite the industry's face. No doubt the 
Hills of the trade union world will do their 
damnedest to see that this and any other similar 
silly dispute is played up and kept up. But the cost 
of the strike in wages, in orders, and in trade union 
funds should be enough to remind both sides that 
the time for this type of warfare is past. 





Spring, Suez and Algiers - 


By 


HE most lovely early spring of many years will 
‘Saas the Queen when she comes to France 
next week. Too early, indeed, for some of its joys 
to meet her eyes, for the cherry blossom is nearly 
over and the blackthorn is past its loveliest; but 
the apple and plum blossom are coming out 
against pale blue skies; birds are singing every- 
where, and even the turkey in my neighbour’s 
farmyard is flying about above rooftop level. 
After last year’s prolonged depressing winter, 
everybody in my village seems to have been gar- 
dening like a madman to have his patch of earth 
in fit state for a real spring and a real summer. 
But, alas, what chance will the Queen have to 
enjoy such things? Versailles Park will indeed 
be at its loveliest, that wonderful combination of 
geometrical planning and noble trees and water, 
so combined that their rigid order appears to ex- 
press nature’s own wish. But the occasion will 
be too social for the Queen to hear the birds. She 
will see no violets and periwinkles and cowslips 
growing in the ditches beside the country lanes. 
It seems unkind that all the delightful things 
planned for her entertainment should be pro- 
duced in 1957, instead of during those harsh 
months of 1956, when whatever kept nature at 
bay was welcome. 





The Queen will arrive when the Bromberger 
brothers’ book on The Secrets of the Egyptian 
War has reawakened sharp controversy about the 
events of last summer. The book presupposes 
that all might have been a success had it not been 
for the puritanical inhibitions which prevent our 
countrymen from facing issues squarely and act- 
ing rapidly. This is a one-sided approach to the 
matter, though one may think that if the Suez 
crisis was really an occasion for an adventurous 
solution, the French attitude to it had the advan- 
tage of being much the more adventurous of the 
two. One important point may escape notice in 
the inevitable discussion of all the revelations and 
allegations it contains. It is a good-tempered 
book. It is not always that so unsuccessful a joint 
enterprise is discussed with so little venom be- 
tween the partners. In France at least the venom 
is reserved for internal purposes. Anyone who 
remembers the tone of some Anglo-French 
polemics twenty years ago will at least be thank- 
ful for that. The failure of the escapade of six 
months ago will affect but little the warmth of 
the popular welcome given to the Queen. Since 
the war Frenchmen have often criticised the 
English, but they do not suppose, as they often 
used to, that they are bad people. On the other 
hand, the internal French debate is sharpening 
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in tone. A large part of the press is adopting th 
attitude that those who have raised the alan 
about methods used in the Algerian Pacificatigy 
are doing so for purely party purposes; Malicion, 
persons see the Government gradually gainj 
the upper hand against the rebels and are js 
this underhand method to snatch the fruits y 
victory, encourage the Republic’s enemies and 
stimulate defeatism in France. It is inevitab 
that the methods to which the pacification hay 
led should be an argument used by the Govern, 
ment'’s critics, but in debate on policy it has fo 
the most part been used sparingly. The problem 
of the methods used in Algeria could not have 
assumed such importance if there was not really 
matter for anxiety: 

The Government itself, more particularly M, 
Lacoste, the Minister Resident in Algiers; was 
responsible for the greatest blow to confidengs. 
M. Lacoste had offered as an example of the 
unfounded nature of charges made against the 
police and the army the case of a Moslem 
barrister, now, he said, safely in an internment 
camp after admitting that he had been the 
political and financial representative of the rebels 
in Southern Algiers and, M. Lacoste did not 
deny, an attempt at suicide. Three days later M, 
Lacoste’s office in Algiers. had to admit that the 
barrister in question, Maitre Boumendzel, had 
now succeeded in committing suicide by jumping 
off a terrace six storeys high in a building used 
by the parachutists asa prison. M. Lacoste hai 
been totally misinformed when he stated that the 
man was in an internment camp. Of what valu 
were his other statements? 

The action of the parachutists in Algiers isa 
matter about which it is very difficult to form an 
opinion. In January, M. Lacoste had found him- 
self unable, in spite of his very large emergency 
powers, to suppress in Algiers an indiscriminate 
terrorism which made it impossible to take one’s 
children to a café, in a bus or to watch a football 
match without a danger of their being 
murdered or mutilated by a time bomb. He had 
also been unable to prevent European extremists 
from carrying out indiscriminate reprisals. 

He gave General Massu, a parachutist general, 
full power, military and civil. The last of the 
normal legal guarantees vanished (notably the 
French law which forbids arrest or house- 
searching during hours of darkness). The result 
has undoubtedly been the end of indiscriminate 
terrorism in Algiers, the break-up of the rebels 
organisation there, the discovery of the rebels 
accomplices in the police force, the arrest of 
Europeans who from personal or political sym 
pathy had opened their doors to rebels in flight 
and the end of the school strike. For mam 
Frenchmen this success justifies a great deal tha 
was irregular. It must be added, too, that there 
is no reliable evidence that methods used 
the parachutists to extract information were les 
desirable than those of the police. But they ct 
tainly made a cleaner sweep, revealing, incides 
ally, that the rebels had infiltrated more deep! 
into the administration than was supposed ail 
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THE SPE 
much less dependent than -the French 
thorities had claimed on the Algerian Com- 
au nist Party. But certainly the last shreds of 
wae legal procedure had gone. The para- 
chutists had prisons of their own where no normal 
jurisdiction had force and a man might disappear 
for weeks without it being possible to trace him. 
In those prisons there were, in the course of a 
month, at least two suicides of rebel leaders. 
This state of things could no longer be denied. 
It roused not only the protest of the dean of the 
Paris bar, but that of an authorised spokesman 
of the MRP, who declared that former resisters 
could not tolerate the methods against which they 
had fought when practised by the Germans. 
Finally, it enabled M. Verdier, the chairman of 
the Socialist parliamentary party and one of M. 
Mollet’s critics within it, to use the occasion of 
proposing a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment as one of warning to the Government. It 
was an unpleasant surprise for M. Mollet and 
his Ministers that the Socialist spokesman should 
be so dotting the ‘i’s and crossing the ‘t’s of this 
document as in fact to be criticising them. No 


were 


discouragement must be accepted, said M. 
Verdier, to efforts to end the period of violence. 
(A retort to M. Lacoste’s pleas for waiting a little 
so as to negotiate from greater strength.) The 
priticiple of equality of rights in Algeria, already 
approved by the Assembly, was a commitment 
of France to herself. It was beside the point 
whether at New York it had also become an inter- 
national commitment. It must be accepted what- 
ever its consequences, political, social or 
economic. As to excesses that might have been 
committed during the pacification, Jean Jaurés 
(the Socialist leader of the turn of the century) 
had laid down fifty years ago the only sound 
principle. France’s honour lay in making them 
public and in punishing the offenders. 

A good many friends of France will be thank- 
ful for M. Verdier’s firmness after so much 
Official beating around the bush. It may be hoped. 
that after the mishaps of the debate the Govern- 
ment instructions in this matter will have been 
given a keener edge. But a battle is engaged in 
which the critics of complacence will need all 
their courage and pertinacity for a long time. 


Hungry Judges 


By IAN GILMOUR 


vez made the Left feel young again. Instead 
we dreary wrangles about the block vote and 
interminable squabbling over what is and what 
isn’t Socialism, they were suddenly presented with 
a big foreign policy issue which made them feel 
back in the Thirties once more. Mr. Foot, indeed, 
has gone so far in his attempt to recapture his 
youth that he has called his book on Suez 
Guilty Men, 1957,* even though it bears not the 
slightest resemblance to its famous predecessor. 
This is a pity. The present Prime Minister pre- 
siding in August over the ‘Pretexts’ Committee; 
the plotting a@ quatre on October 16 between 
Eden, Selwyn Lloyd, Mollet and Pineau; the 
Foreign Secretary explaining to the American 
Ambassador at dinner on Sunday, October 28, 
why he did not think Israel would attack Egypt; 
the poor British Embassy official going round 
to the State Department to explain that the 
British Government, though it had reaffirmed it 
nine times since the beginning of the year (and 
twenty-five times between 1951 and 1955), had 
come to the conclusion that the Tripartite 
Declaration did not apply in favour of Egypt; 
the American Ambassador (who had spent half 
an hour with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd that morning) 
gaining his first news of the ultimatum from a 
copy given to him by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick some 
minutes after the Prime Minister had begun his 
speech in the House of Commons—these and 
many other essays in the higher diplomacy would 
have lent themselves admirably to the episodic 
treatment of Guilty Men. 

Mr. Foot and Mr. Jones have written instead 
@ serious partisan account of the Suez 
aflair and its background. Readable, accurate 
and effective though it is, they might have been 
Wiser to wait until more of the facts had seeped 
out from French and Israeli sources. On collu- 
sion, for instance, Mr. Foot and Mr. Jones are 


*Guitty Men, 1957, By Michael Foot and 
Mervyn Jones. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 





in no doubt that the British Government knew 
that the Israelis were going to attack Egypt and 
that it used the attack as a pretext for the Anglo- 
French invasion, a view which will be disputed 
only by those in the state which theologians call 
invincible ignorance, but they have little that is 
new to say about it, and the revelations of the 
Bromberger brothers made this part of the book 
out of date before it was published. 

‘The purpose of this book,’ they write, ‘is to 
record and analyse the facts—facts which prove 
that in one of the greatest international crises of 
the postwar world Mr. Macmillan and those he 
has chosen as his associates conducted themselves 
in such a fashion that they must be pronounced 
morally unfit to govern and politically incapable 
of repairing the damage they have done.’ 
‘Morally unfit’? The last three months of last 
year were certainly a period when the untruths 
that were told were so many and frequent (and 
contradictory) as to lend considerable force to 
H. L. Mencken's dictum that ‘an honest politician 
is quite as unthinkable as an honest burglar.’ But 
Mr. Foot as an active party politician could 
hardly go as far as that. He would agree with 
Mencken only if the word ‘Tory’ were inserted 
between ‘honest’ and ‘politician,’ and when he 
pronounces people ‘morally unfit to govern’ he 
is by implication saying that other people 
(Labour) are morally much fitter to govern, and 
should be given the job as soon as possible. 

That Labour foreign policy is necessarily more 
moral than Conservative foreign policy is manifest 
nonsense. The Conservatives planned and carried 
out an attack on another country, as a result of 
which some British and French fighting men and 
a few thousand Egyptians lost their lives. The 
Labour Government did not attack anybody, but 
in Palestine in 1947-48 it did nothing whatever 
to prevent a war breaking out. Indeed, it made 
one quite inevitable. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Bevin thought the Arabs would win the war, and 
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there is no doubt that if the Arabs had won it 
many, if not all, of the Jewish population would 
have been driven into the sea. A policy whose 
expected consequence is the death of tens of 
thousands of people is surely no more moral than 
one likely to lead to the direct killing of only 
a few thousand. Of course, the Labour Govern- 
ment’s Palestine policy was politically much less 
disastrous than Suez—but only because it failed. 
It involved, too, infinitely fewer lies. But this may 
be partly due to the fact that Suez was a 
positive action and needed positive untruths to 
explain it; a negative policy needs only equivoca- 
tion and suppression. 

Still, if the book’s moral thesis cannot be 
accepted, it does clearly show that last year the 
Government's behaviour fell well below the 
normal standards of British public life. Why? 
Up till then its members had been men of the 
utmost probity and it is impossible to think that 
they all became sinners overnight. 

The Anglo-French attack on Egypt was as 
much of an anachronism as the Papal bull 
Regnans in Excelsis which ‘deposed’ Queen 
Elizabeth. Yet Pius V’s objective was clear and 
rational, even if the means he employed were 
those of Innocent III. This is more than can be 
said for the British and French Governments. 
Once into Egypt, how were they going to get out 
again? Or were they going to occupy the country 
permanently? Was the attack likely to do much 
to quench the flames of Arab nationalism? What 
sort of government were they hoping to set up 
in Egypt? What were they going to do with 
Nasser? Allow him to escape to Damascus, 
Moscow or Algeria? Or send him to the 
Seychelles? There is little evidence that either 
these or many other questions were even con- 
sidered, let alone answered. Nasser was the 
enemy: just topple him from power and all 
would be well. This, of course, was an obsession, 
not a policy. Mr. Macmillan, Lord Home and 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who because of the depart- 
ments they headed—the Treasury, Common- 
wealth Relations and Colonies—should by any 
criterion of reason or prudence have been the 
Ministers most opposed to the adventure, were in 
fact among its most fervent supporters. The 
speeches of Ministers both during and after the 
crisis all point to the same conclusion—that 
reason played only a minor part in the business. If, 
therefore, the language of the courts must be 
brought into politics, a juster and more charitable 
verdict than that passed by Mr. Foot would be 
‘guilty but insane.’ 





Dulles Intelligence 


Sir ANTHONY EDEN made grievous errors of judge- 
ment. He was a sick man goaded beyond endurance 
by another sick man who even when well must be 
maddening to deal with—Mr. Dulles. But at least 
Sir Anthony saw the implications of Nasser’s threat 
to the canal. Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eisenhower did 
not then, and it is far from clear that they do now. 
—Robert Blake in the Evening Standard, April 1. 


Some of the correspondents, like myself, had never 
met Mr. Dulles before...I for one was capti- 
vated. .. . Initially Mr. Dulles made the same mistake 
as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Anthony Eden and 
thought that Colonel Nasser was a_ reasonable 
man, ... The scales fell from the eyes of Mr. Dulles 
sooner than they did from those of Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr. Lloyd. 
—Randolph Churchill in the 
Evening Standard, April 1. 


Tue major news of this week 
has been the release of Arch- 
bishop Makarios from exile in 
the Seychelles, and the conse- 
quent resignation from the 
government of Lord Salis- 
@x. bury. The Colonial Secretary 
has stated that Makarios is not to be allowed 
back to Cyprus, while he in his turn has said he 
will not negotiate unless he is. There is therefore 
a deadlock, which may, however, be more ap- 
parent than real. In Cyprus itself popular rejoicing 
was cut short by the imposition of a curfew 
applying rather strangely to Greek Cypriots under 
the age of twenty-seven. 

At home the resignation of Lord Salisbury has 
seemed to put a spark of life into the Government, 
and the post-Bermuda debate which should have 
been a sitting bird for the Opposition saw a 
reversal of fortune, with Mr. Gaitskell dividing 
his party over the question of nuclear tests. A 
strong minority of the Labour Party would like 
to see the complete abolition of such tests, while 
the attitude of the rest is that Britain should offer 
to cease her tests if others would do the same. Mr. 
George Brown, as usual, infuriated the Left by a 
weekend speech advocating possession of the 
hydrogen bomb for Britain, and the news from 
Hatfield was quite lost in the resulting row. Mr. 
Macmillan gave assurances that no secret engage- 
ments were made at Bermuda, and that it was 
untrue to say that the guided missiles supplied to 
us by the Americans would remain under Ameri- 
can control. This part of his speech may have 
been partly responsible for the withdrawal of 
the ‘anti-American motion’ framed by Sir Robert 
Grimston and other Conservatives. 

On the Canal question the Prime Minister said 
that both American and British shipping had been 
advised not to use it for the time being, but Mr. 
Dulles in a subsequent press conference seemed 
very doubtful about the feasibility of a boycott. 

Behind the Iron Curtain Mr. Kadar has been 
visiting Moscow and his visit has been made the 
occasion for an attack by Marshal Bulganin on 
Yugoslavia. Meanwhile in Budapest itself the 
terror continues unabated, and there have been 
reports that the head of the secret police has been 
arrested by the Russians—presumably for lack 
of zeal in his work. 

In France the debate on Algeria in the French 
National Assembly has given M. Mollet and his 
government a small majority on a vote of con- 
fidence. This success, however, was not marked 
by any satisfactory explanation on the part of 
government spokesmen of the methods used by 
the security forces in North Africa. General de 
Bollardiére, who has been commanding troops in 





Economic Survey Intelligence 


BUDGET CURTAIN RAISER GIVES WARNING 
Economic survey holds out little hope of cuts. 
Evening Standard, April 2. 


THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 
We may get tax reliefs 
A cautiously cheerful picture of Britain’s achieve- 
ments and prospects is given in the Government's 
1957 Economic Survey. . . . 
News Chronicle, April 3. 


Portrait of the Week 


Algeria and who commanded the French airborne 
brigade at Arnhem, has resigned his command as 
a protest at the methods he was expected to use. 

Another traveller has been Dr. Adenauer, whose 
visit to Teheran has secured for Western Germany 
a considerable share in the future development of 
Persian oil. A trade agreement has been signed 
between the UK and Yugoslavia. There is a new 
cabinet in Siam and still no government in 
Indonesia. A paper on internal security has been 
agreed at the Singapore conference in London. 
In Paris the Quai d’Orsay has denied the Suez 
revelations contained in a book by two well- 
known journalists. 

At home the strikes in the engineering and ship- 
building trades have been called off after the 
setting-up of courts of inquiry by the Minister of 
Labour. At the meeting of union bosses Mr. 
Carron’s casting vote carried the AEU and the 
day despite the noisy opposition of Mr. Hill, of 
the boilermakers, and Mr. Foulkes, of the ETU. 
A demonstrator outside the building where the 
meeting was held knocked the hat of one union 
leader off and added a spice of excitement to 
proceedings. However, as the Minister of Labour 


Westminster 


Exit Bobbety, snarling “‘Un- 
| grateful bounder’ under his 
( a breath. Enter Mr. Julian 
[i —*‘ Amery. Pause. Prompter 


We (whispering): ‘After you, 
WU MW, Cecil.’ Mr. Amery (whispering 
back): ‘What?’ Prompter (more loudly): ‘After 
you, Cecil.’ Mr. Amery: ‘Er, um, unity, unity!’ 
Exit. Curtain. Muted enthusiasm. 

Still, short of Lord Salisbury nipping round to 
Buckingham Palace and explaining that when he 
said ‘Macmillan’ what he really meant was ‘Butler’ 
(‘The names are so alike, ma’am’), that particular 
crisis seems to be over before it has begun. True, 
while it lasted it made Taper look slightly out of 
date, though I feel there was probably more 
behind the decision to release Archbishop 
Makarios than that. But Mr. Macmillan’s speech 
on Monday, in the debate on the Bermuda con- 
ference communiqué, was preceded and followed 
by an impressive roll of Tory cheers. Mr. Mac- 
millan, they seemed to be saying, is the best Prime 
Minister we have; the really shattering thing is 
that it is probably true. 

First things, however, first. Before ever the de- 
bate began Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, that distinguished 
ex-member of Hoylake Urban District Council, 
had got slightly rattled when questioned about the 
Tripartite Declaration. Others besides the Foreign 
Secretary were to get rattled before the long day 
drew to a close, but Mr. Lloyd seems to get pinker 
and less engaging than most when it happens to 
him. 

Admittedly, Mr. Macmillan rose to make his 
first major speech as Prime Minister under a con- 
siderable handicap; Sir Winston Churchill was 
sitting immediately below the gangway, listening 
(or perhaps, worse still, not listening). Stat magni 
nominis umbra; Mr. Macmillan wisely refrained 
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hinted when announcing the news in the Hous, 
we are not out of the wood yet. Still, the Economie 
Survey for 1957 had some encouraging features 
—notably the much-improved figures for Private 
savings. 









Other home news includes the seizure of 
explosives and arms in Londonderry, ang a 
speech delivered by Miss Dorothy Tutin to MPs 
on the entertainment tax. This last must have 
been a pleasant change from what is usually seen 
within the precincts of Westminster. At the Old 
Bailey Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence is fast build 
himself into the lawyer of 1957. The Obscene 
Publications Bill has been accepted by the 
Government and is being sent to a Select Com. 
mittee, a decision that will be welcomed by thos 
who like their humour salt. 

Deaths this week include those of Joyce Cary, 
the novelist, and Jack Yeats, the painter. The 
Grand National was won by Sundew, and the 
‘blower’ ban successfully surmounted by all cop. 
cerned. Cambridge won the Boat Race. Old China 
hands will be glad to hear that flies are back and 
simple recreation is once again ‘tinged with gaudy 
vice.” Mr. Khrushchev has praised the biologist 
Lysenko, and the head of an unknown Pharaoh 
of the fifth dynasty has been discovered in Egypt 
—two archeological finds of some significance, 

















Commentary 


from attempting any flights of oratory, any purple 
passages. The result, unfortunately, was fifty-nine 
minutes of such paralysing boredom that I shall 
be greatly surprised if it did not raise the strontium 
level in my bones to a level dangerously near the 
maximum permissible limit. (When Mr. Gaitskell 
got going leukzmia set in, but of that more ina 
moment.) 

The real trouble was that the Prime Minister's 
speech was not a report on Bermuda, nor a speech 
outlining the Government’s policy, nor even an 
eve-of-poll oriflamme; it was an address to the 
1922 Committee, and the fact that he happened to 
be making it to the House of Commons is neither 
here nor there. There had been a great deal of 
loose talk about Mr. Macmillan having to make 
the speech of his life, references to the fate of the 
Government (‘Hanging in the balance’ | think 
somebody said), and much else of a like kidney. 
In fact, the dovecots have been a lot less fluttered 
than they would like to think down at Hatfield. 
But, still, Mr. Macmillan knew that his party had 
turned up in force (encouraged, no doubt, by a 
three-line whip) to hear him, and he did them, by 
their standards, proud. There was something for 
everybody: for the lunatic fringe in his proud 
boast that the release of Archbishop Makarios 
was all his own work, for the others the announce- 
ment of the Commonwealth Conference, for the 
record an assurance that the passage of Israeli 
ships through the Canal was still covered by the 
six principles. 

The heat rose only once. Mrs. Barbara Castle, 
deeming herself to have been deprived, at ques 
tion-time, of a sufficiently adequate reply to het 
question about the bomb-tests, rose to interrupt 
the Prime Minister. But Mr. Macmillan would not 
give way. Now the spectacle of a member refusing 
to yield is a fairly common one; Mrs. Castle, how 
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ever, was foolish enough to lose her temper. And 
when I say lose her temper, I do not mean become 
slightly annoyed. I mean lose her temper. Up and 


down she bobbed, the flaming torch of her hair . 


seemed to burn ever more brightly as her face 
grew whiter with rage. ‘Siddown,’ yelled the gents 
opposite, their public-school upbringing well to 
the fore. ‘Order,’ said the Speaker, putting it rather 
more politely. 

But Mrs. Castle had thrown away her scabbard, 
and sense with it. ‘I did have a question down,’ she 
cried, inviting from the Speaker the reply, ‘The 
hon. Lady must recognise that question-time is 
now over.’ On she went, whiter yet and whiter: 
‘The right hon. Gentleman’s courtesy is com- 
mitted in this . . .” ‘Siddown,’ yelled the public 
schools again, peppering it with a few more primi- 
tive bellows of ‘Garn.’ Mrs. Castle sat down, and 
as the Prime Minister returned to the Despatch 
Box, flung herself back against her seat with the 
one word ‘Coward.’ The House, for a moment, 
held its breath, but Mr. Speaker, that infinitely 
wise old owl, decided that Mrs. Castle had had 
sufficient punishment, and declined to hear, 
whereat Hansard followed suit. 

But the game was not yet finished, and Mrs. 
Castle was destined to take one trick. The Prime 
Minister was coming to the end, and, looking up 
at the clock, said, ‘I apologise to the House for 
the length of time I have taken, but it is not 
entirely my fault. I have tried to give way to all 
interruptions, as far as possible.’ The red head 
ducked forward, as a patient beast of prey might 
spring when its evening meal at last came down 
to the water-hole to drink. ‘So I've noticed!’ said 
Mrs. Castle, and promptly spoilt it by rising in her 
place once more, giving Mr. Macmillan the oppor- 
tunity to refuse her once again; after which there 
was nothing for her to do but to stalk from the 
House with as much dignity as she could muster, 
which wasn’t a lot. 

And so to Mr. Gaitskell. Any man who 
attempts, in the course of the same speech, to 
please both Mr. George Brown and Mr. Konni 
Zilliacus has got his work cut out, and Mr. Gait- 
skell’s speech to his back-benchers was noticeably 
less successful than Mr. Macmillan’s to his, and 
every bit as dull. The difference, I suppose, is that 
Tory malcontents are troubled by a general feel- 
ing of dismay, without being able to tell doctor 
precisely where it hurts, while Labour dissidents 
know exactly what they want, even if they can’t 
have it and would wreck the country if they did. 
Moreover, the Tory army of the ‘not-exactly- 
gruntled’ (with the deepest of bows to the Master) 
is headless (for though one could call Captain 
Waterhouse by many titles ‘inspiring leader of 
men’ is not among them), whereas desperate 
characters on the other side can always ask for 
asylum in Ebbw Vale. However this may be, when 
father papered the parlour he left a number of 
cracks showing. Do we make the bomb or not? 
Do we test it or leave it untried? Or do we make 
it but not test it? Or do we test it but not make it? 
Mr. Belloc, as the Leader of the Opposition 
droned on, sprang unbidden and irreverently to 
mind: 


The question’s very much too wide 
And much too round, and much too hollow, 
And learned men on either side 
Use arguments we cannot follow. ? 
The debate which followed was as undistinguished 


as most of the people who took part in it. Mr. 


Peter Rawlinson spoke up loudly, albeit preposter- 
ously, for the lunatic fringe, with a dash of purest 
fantasy about the Leader of the Opposition fixing 
him ‘with a baleful eye’ in that part of Mr. Gait- 
skell’s speech that dealt with the famous anti- 
American motion (RIP). I am sorry to disappoint 
Mr. Rawlinson, but Mr. Gaitskell did no such 
thing, and indeed I doubt if he knows who Mr. 
Rawlinson is. Mr. Zilliacus as usual quoted exten- 
sively from almost every printed document that 
has appeared since Caxton’s deplorable invention. 
Mr. Wigg said—honest he did—that the Prime 
Minister had been batting on a sticky wicket. Mr. 
Noel-Baker, sen., must almost have made Mr. 
Gaitskell wish that Mr. Bevan had not gone a- 
Visiting, though that ‘almost’ is an important one. 

Hoylake Urban District Council wound up. 
When he stuck to the speech he had, neatly typed, 
in front of him the Conservative Research Centre 
struck some telling blows, but when he left their 
patiently collected quotations and instances, and 
said something on his own account, Mr. Lloyd 
was well-nigh past belief. To analyse his defence 
of the Suez adventure, in which he ran through 
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LORD SALISBURY should be congratu- 
lated on his decision to resign on a 
disagreement over policy—the first 
Conservative Cabinet Minister to do 
so since Duff Cooper in 1938, and 
I am glad to have been proved 
Mm wrong in my belief that this particu- 
lar crack in the Cabinet was to be papered over. 
It is interesting to speculate what would now be 
happening were he in the Commons as, say, MP 
for Bournemouth East. Would his constituency 
association now expel him for having rocked the 
boat? Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that he 
resigned on an issue that even some of his most 
obvious potential allies, like Captain Waterhouse, 
feel was trivial. Lord Salisbury ought to have re- 
membered the advice his grandfather gave to 
Lord Lytton eighty years ago: “The commonest 
error in politics is sticking to the carcasses of dead 
policies; when a mast falls overboard you do not 
try to save a rope here, and a spar there, in 
memory of their former utility; you cut away the 
hamper altogether. And it should be the same 
with a policy.’ The policy of marooning Arch- 
bishop Makarios has been dead since the day he 
was taken to the Seychelles; the decision to release 
him is no more than a belated admission that for 
so long the Government has been clinging to a 
corpse. 

- ” + 


JACK YEATS had such a powerful love of the world 
(like that of his big brother the poet, it seemed 
to grow with age) that his re-creations of it on 
canvas became positively three-dimensional, so 
sumptuously would he pile on the whorls and 
swirls of juicy paint. I see in one of the tributes 
to him the implication that his work was not 
‘modernist.’ He certainly didn’t have a fashion- 
able label round his neck, being Yeats and nothing 
but Yeats, but the corollary is by no means that 
he was ‘old-fashioned.’ There was an astonishing 
vigour in his vision and a splendid extravagance 
in the way he got the very light of Ireland into the 
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all the excuses that had been put forward, seria- 
tim, while it was going on, and even added 
another, would need a psychiatrist rather than a 
political commentator. 

Which leaves me no room to talk about Friday's 
debate on the Obscene Publications Bill, in which 
many fine things happened. Lord Lambton gave 
some before-and-after figures for the sales of a 
book which had been indicted as obscene, warm- 
ing many a heart as he did so. Mr. Dudley 
Williams, in the only speech against the Bill, 
dragged in the Daily Express and thus ensured his 
due meed of quotation in the Evening Standard. 
Mr. Simon, for the Government, added another 
straw to the wind which is beginning to blow 
through the hitherto rather unsavoury corridors 
of the Home Office. As for me, I nipped back and 
forth to see what books hon. Members had 
brought with them. Mr. Greenwood had St. John 
Stevas’s Obscenity and the Law, Mr. Paget 
Robert Henriques’s 100 Hours to Suez, while only 
Mr. Bowden had a horror comic; he was to be 
seen earnestly studying The Times Guide to the 
House of Commons. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


picture frame: to let the eye run over the glisten- 
ing ridges of the impasto is as exhilarating as a 
ride on a switchback. I met him only once and 
thought him a quiet, humorous and modest man, 
but one with a strong spring curled up inside him 
ready to uncoil with a snap whenever a picture 
was in the making. 
* * * 


I AGREE WITH the point that Mr. Robbins, the 
Chief Public Relations Officer of London Trans- 
port, made in his letter last week that the only 
sensible way of calculating a fare is on the dis- 
tance to be travelled. But I still think that where a 
journey on the Underground can be made be- 
tween two stations by alternative routes it is 
absurd to charge a passenger more because he has 
the wit to stay on the same train rather than put 
himself to the inconvenience of changing to a 
train on a different line. Does Mr. Robbins expect 
visitors from abroad to know by instinct whether 
the distance from the Temple to Paddington is 
shorter via the Bakerloo than by the Circle Line? 
In a case like this London Transport should be 
prepared to forgo logic in favour of a little 


common sense. 
* * ” 


READERS WHO HAVE missed ‘City and Suburban’ 
during its author’s absence in America will be 
glad to hear that life over there has not curbed 
his natural ebullience. Perhaps the writers of ‘Talk 
of the Town’ in the New Yorker will forgive me 
if I appropriate a paragraph from the report of 
an interview, just to show. ‘Mr. Betjeman finished 
a second cup of coffee, leaned back, patted his 
well-filled waistcoat and asked us if we admired 
Henry James. We said we did. “Then you'll be 
interested to know that my body is exactly the 
same size and shape that his was,” Mr. Betjeman 
said. “How do I know? Because I inherited his 
morning coat, waistcoat, and underclothes. After 
his death, his wardrobe somehow fell into the 
possession of one of the Oxford colleges, and 
when it was being distributed—lo and behold! — 
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everything fitted young Betjeman to a T. Ex- 
quisitely made, they are; it’s been over forty years 
since James died, and they show scarcely any 
wear. Of course I get into them only on suitably 
august occasions, like weddings and funerals. 
Some day, if I think of it, I must present them to 
an institution over here. What more precious 
link between our two great countries than the 
linen drawers of the master?” ’ 

* * * 
ET IS SOMETHING of an irony that the death of 
Joyce Cary should have occurred in the same 
week that saw promise of a change in the out- 
moded laws governing obscenity in books. Both as 
a practising novelist and as a person with a strong 
common-sense prejudice against philanthropists 
bent on saving us from ourselves, he was strongly 
opposed to all forms of censorship. His article on 
horror comics in the Spectator two years ago is 
the best refutation I have ever seen of our coy 
modern Puritanism about violence and of the 
common fallacy that the effect of gangster films 
on children is to make them want to do likewise. 
Af only educationalists had the same sure know- 
fedge of a child’s mind! Some of Cary’s best 
movels dealt with the psychology of children or 
primitives, and his touch there was unerring and 
free from the stylistic extravagances which blurred 
the outline of some of his later novels. This fault 
came from an excess of exuberance in the talent 
of one who otherwise stuck to the sober lines of 
the traditional English story-teller, and was per- 
haps more popular with readers than with critics 
—no bad thing in a self-conscious age. 

* * * 
AS AN ADMIRER Of The Times I am concerned at 
its tendency to hide from issues until it feels the 
<oast is clear. There have been a number of ex- 
amples lately—the Shops Bill, for one; and one of 
the most glaring came last week in the form of a 
powerful leader-page article on parliamentary 
privilege. The gist of the piece was that the 
Commons had made asses of themselves in the 
recent privilege cases; and the writer criticised 
Mr. John Junor, the Sunday Express editor in- 
volved: ‘Did not Mr. Junor lose an opportunity 
to emulate Wilkes’s example in a good cause? His 
case was relatively strong.’ It was; but it would 
have been a good deal stronger if he had received 
any support from The Times. As I remember, 
The Times chose to maintain a discreet editorial 
silence throughout the incident. ‘That Jemmy 
Twitcher should "peach me .. .’ 

*~ * *« 
THE Observer profile of Sir John Harding referred 
to the Field-Marshal’s ‘blatant honesty.’ My dic- 
tionary defines ‘blatant’ as ‘offensively noisy,’ 
“clamorous,’ ‘loud,’ ‘loud-voiced, ‘brawling’ and 
“obtrusive. Hmm... 

* * * 
MR. SELWYN LLOYD, defending the Suez interven- 
tion in the House of Commons on Monday, said: 
“I believe that the action which we took then has 
given an important impetus to the plans to make 
us less dependent in future on existing means for 
moving oil.’ I understand that invitations are to be 
issued shortly for the ceremony at which Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd will blow up the Fawley oil refinery 
so that plans to make us less dependent in future 
on existing means for refining oil may be given 
an important impetus. , 


PHAROS 
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Bertrand Russell 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, @ man venerated by my 

generation of Americans, has lately been 
writing a good deal of nonsense about the 
United States. The tone has been unerringly 
hostile. This is less important than the fact that 
what Lord Russell has been saying betrays a lack 
of perception, a lack of information and a 
formidable reluctance to overcoming these de- 
ficiencies. The hostility is easy enough to under- 
stand; Lord Russell has on at least two occasions 
been rudely and unjustly treated by official and 
semi-official personages in this country. This, 
though, should not in his case account for blind- 
ness and ignorance. We expect a man of his sort 
to disentangle intelligence from pique and even 
from hatred, as well as from hope and even from 
love. In his case, we have seen him do it; it has 
been one of his contributions. 

I wish to address myself to some of the things 
Lord Russell has lately been saying, but to put 
to one side his asseverations on the particular 
case that has stirred his sense of injustice and 
given rise to most of his published attacks. This 
is the case of Morton Sobell, who was given a 
thirty-year prison sentence for espionage as an 
accomplice of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, who 
were executed in Sing Sing prison a few years 
ago for treason. Lord Russell, in common with 
a number of other estimable men and women, 
believes that Sobell was convicted on too little 
evidence and that he should at the very least be 
granted a new trial. My layman’s feeling at the 
time of Sobell’s conviction was that the evidence 
was weighty, that he was guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt as that phrase is interpreted in our 
Courts and that he had received the Constitu- 
tional guarantee of due process of law. I have not 
been impressed with the arguments to the con- 
trary brought forward by Lord Russell, but men 
whose technical competence—in law and physics, 
both of which are involved—far exceeds mine 
are on his side in this matter, and in any case 
it seems ignoble ever to be put in the position of 
arguing that a man should be denied a scrupulous 
review of the evidence against him. I have no 
stomach for being on the side of anyone’s pro- 
longed incarceration. Prosecution is no part of 
my business. 

However, Lord Russell has made, a propos of 
the Sobell case and other matters, some sweeping 
generalisations about conditions in this country, 
and I wish to deal briefly with some of them. 
I limit myself to a few statements that have re- 
cently been published in the New Leader, a New 
York weekly that has opened its pages to a debate 
on ‘The State of Civil Liberties’ in the United 
States, the participants being Lord Russell and 
Norman Thomas, for many years the dis- 
tinguished leader of and spokesman for American 
Socialism. 

* * + 

Item: Lord Russell says that ‘it is only in... 
an atmosphere of hysteria ...that Sobell could 
have been found guilty.” 

Sobell was found guilty by a jury in Federal 
court. In certain quarters, there was at the time 


New York 


of his conviction a condition that could fairly be 
described as hysteria. It would be idle to pretend 
that conditions outside the courtroom have no 
effect on conditions inside. But Sobell’s attorneys 
had a hand in selecting the jury, and the case was 
subsequently reviewed or considered for review 
by higher courts on which sat men—judges like 
Learned Hand, Jerome Frank, William 0, 
Douglas, Hugo Black, Felix Frankfurter, Stanley 
Reed—who were as untouched as human minds 
can be by anything like hysteria. They found the 
evidence sufficient and the conduct of the trial 
above judicial reproach. The American Civil 
Liberties Union could find no violation of Sobell’s 
right to a fair trial. This is not to say he was 
justly convicted. It may be there were flaws in 
the evidence. For Sobell’s sake, I for one hope so, 
The fact remains that reasonable and honourable 
men who despise injustice and who resist hysteria 
with every bit as much vigour as Lord Russell 
found the evidence adequate to the verdict. 
* * * 

Item: Criticised by Mr. Thomas for having said 
some misleading things in a foreword to a recent 
book by Mr. Corliss Lamont, a writer whose long 
association with the Communists in this country 
had had the merit of being energetic and frank, 
Lord Russell says he was moved to write the 
introduction because of ‘the extreme paucity of 
strong protests by non-Communists against 
American malpractices.’ 

Lord Russell and I would, I think, have an 
easy enough time agreeing on what in fact con- 
stitutes a ‘malpractice.’ ‘Paucity’ is a more relative 
term. Nevertheless, it seems to me_ positively 
absurd to speak of an ‘extreme paucity’ of pro- 
tests by non-Communists. Let us say that 
‘American malpractices’ as he and I would 
understand them were most numerous between 
1950 and 1954, when Senator McCarthy was 
really a power in the land and a menace to our 
society. What non-Communists then protested? To 
begin with, there was, between 1950 and 1952, 
the President of the United States. Harry Truman 
missed very few opportunities to damn Senator 
McCarthy and his works. Then there was Mr. 
Truman's successor as the leader of our majority 
party. Adlai Stevenson spoke eloquently and 
often against McCarthyism and in defence of 
civil liberties in the broadest, most enlightened 
meaning of the term in the 1952 campaign in the 
bad years that followed it. Mr. Truman’s suc- 
cessor as President is, admittedly, another 
problem. For the first two years of his administra- 
tion, his protests were feeble almost to the point 
of inaudibility. I-think it fair to say that no one 
who gave the matter any thought was in doubt 
as to his attitude, which in a general way was @ 
decent one, but in this, as in all other matters, he 
was a long way from being a strong President. 

‘An extreme paucity of strong protests’? Well, 
the National Committee of the Democratic Party 
kept up a steady drum beat of dissent. Ameti- 
cans for Democratic Action, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom and more non-Communist of- 
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ganisations than I can think of offhand were in 
a constant lather. Many of the most influential 
of our newspapers—the New York Times, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, the Washington Post—pro- 
tested regularly. So did the best of our magazines, 
As a professional magazine writer, 1 wrote 
numerous articles of protest and had them pub- 
jished in magazines of fairly large circulation. In 
the intellectual community, the prevailing con- 
formity—by and large a good sort of conformity 
—was protest. 

There was not enough protest. There never is. 
But it is quite ridiculous of Lord Russell to main- 
tain that so few non-Communists spoke out in 
defence of American liberties that he could express 
himself only in association with Communists and 
fellow-travellers. The implication is that only 
Communists and fellow-travellers offered re- 


sistance. This is far from the truth. 
. . + 


Item: Lord Russell is particularly disturbed by 


the Federal Bureau of Investigation—in the 
vernacular the FBI—and alleges that ‘it has be- 
haved for the past forty years with a disregard 
for law, truth and common humanity which 
should have aroused overwhelming public pro- 
test.’ 

I have little regard for the FBI, and its direc- 
tor, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, has always struck me 
as a pompous and almost unbearably self- 
righteous man. In recent years, because of some 
idiotic and in some ways dangerous programmes 
that have originated outside the FBI, the agents 
of that bureau have become involved in matters 
that have a bearing on American civil liberties. 
Some of them have gone around asking questions 
that were none of their business, and they have 
allowed into their files material from vicious and 
crackpot sources. Far too often, the contents of 
those files have been made public—plainly with 
the connivance of persons inside the organisa- 
tion. The FBI has limited police powers (it is 
primarily a fact-gathering organisation), and in- 
dividual functionaries, including Mr. Hoover, 
have at times overstepped their authority. Many 
Americans, myself included, have felt that the 
FBI was dangerous because it could under cer- 
tain conditions—I emphasise ‘could’—become an 
American Gestapo. 

Those conditions have not materialised. If they 
ever do, the legal and political restraints on the 
FBI may prevent it from becoming a Gestapo. 
But Lord Russell does not talk in terms of ‘be- 
coming.’ He asserts that the FBI has behaved 
with disregard for law, truth and common 
humanity. If he means that such behaviour by 
individual agents has now and then been ob- 
served, 1 would agree. But I think it clear that 
he means that this is characteristic of the FBI. 
As an American observer, I would say that the 
central point about the FBI is that it has not thus 
far behaved, as an entity, in this fashion. I would 
further say that, as an American traveller, I have 
Witnessed more offensive behaviour from the 
French police than from the FBI. I think the 
Republic could get along without the FBI; at the 
same time, I think it altogether wrongheaded to 
describe its general performance as Lord Russell 
does. 

* ¥* * 

Item: Lord Russell says that in the South ‘any 

championship of the rights of coloured people 


is regarded as evidence of Communism,’ and he 
further asserts that ‘anybody who goes so far as 
to support equal rights for coloured people or to 
say a good word for the UN’ is liable to threats 
and visitations from the FBI. 

Nearly everyone among my friends is for equal 
rights for coloured people, and nearly everyone I 
know has said a good word for the UN, though 
some have also had some rather disagreeable 
words to say of late. I know of no one who has 
received an unfriendly call from the FBI on these 
accounts, though I would not be astonished to 
learn that it has been known to happen. (The 
fact is that a good deal of FBI activity at the present 
moment is going into gathering evidence on racists 
in the South, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union is finding it necessary to defend the right 
of men to speak against equality if their convic- 
tions encourage them to do so.) In Southern com- 
munities a good deal of social pressure is exerted 
against egalitarians. And in some _ places— 
notably Dallas, Texas, and Los Angeles, Cali- 
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fornia—persons ardent in support of the UN have 
had trouble with school boards, library boards 
and the like. But I could fill up several pages 
with the names of Americans who have sup- 
ported both Negro rights and the UN without 
visitations from the FBI and without being sus- 
pected of Communism by any reasonable and 
representative men. What Lord Russell says 
simply fails to conform to the facts. 
* * os 

The United States is not a police State and not, 
I think, in much danger of becoming one. Civil 
liberties here are not as secure, I would imagine, 
as they are in England. Our society is not so 
homogeneous a one as England’s. Our tradition 
of liberty is not, perhaps, as firmly rooted. As 
one American, though, I am heartened by the 
way we have been nourishing the tradition and 
overpowering the threats to it. I wish that Lord 
Russell would show some appreciation and 
understanding of this—and I wish that he would 
stop talking nonsense. 











The Saxons called this ‘Eoster-monath’ and thereby honoured 
the Anglo-Saxon goddess of Spring. Our name for the month, however, 
derives from the Latin word ‘aperire’ (‘to unfold’). 


Our carliest recollections of April seldom (alas!) are concerned with tulips 
blowing prettily in the showers. It is much more likely that they are centred 
upon the mildly lunatic festival with which the month begins. And it is all 
very well for our children to tell us that we cannot be made an April Fool after 
12 o'clock on the first ; Budget Day brings to most of us the faint suspicion that 
someone has forgotten the rules of the game. It is all very unsettling; but there 
is some comfort in the knowledge that (outwardly, at least) the Midland Bank 
remains unaffected by all this spring fever. 
providing banking service for all, in a way that everybody likes. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C. 2 


It continues steadily on its way, 

















If I were Labour Chancellor 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


R. MACMILLAN prepared the last Budget 
Meincee the shadow of Gladstone’s portrait— 
if he wants to succeed, the next Labour Chan- 
cellor had better frame his proposals by taking 
a long cool look at the photographs of the 
crowded pavements outside the Canadian Immi- 
gration Office. They are there because life in 
Britain lacks grip and purpose just now. No 
political party can ignore the national hemo- 
philia that has set in; but least of all the Labour 
Party. But it has shown little sign of understand- 
ing the psychology of emigration: not even the 
intuitive Mr. Bevan, nor his water-diviner, Dr. 
Balogh. Yet the plain fact is that if the Labour 
Party is to make a success of its next period of 
Office, its main objective must be to secure the 
enthusiasm of the ablest and most adventurous 
people in the country. 

Therefore, at the risk of the inevitable dis- 
advantages that will arise, I have thrust my 
stockinged feet into the shoes of my friend Mr. 
Harold Wilson. 

What should a Labour Chancellor do if he 
were standing where Mr. Thorneycroft will be 
standing next Tuesday afternoon? 

First, he Must save the pound. This can only 
be done ‘by our own efforts—and they will have 
to be better efforts than we have yet managed.’ 
Thus wrote The Times under the heading of a 
Haley’s Comet last Monday. 

A Chancellor in the present circumstances 
must say bluntly to the country that the ten- 
shilling dollar stares us in the face. No amount 
of agitation by Mr. Ted Hill, obtuseness by Mr. 
E. J. Hunter and poujadism by Mr. Edward 
Martell makes any difference to this unpalatable 
prospect, except to bring it nearer. Either the 
whole country accepts a voluntary restriction on 
its spending; or it will have a compulsory cut in 
its wages and incomes by devaluation. One may 
<ry for a combination of Stafford’s moral tone 
and Ernie’s earthiness to put this across! 

Four emergency measures are required at once 
to halt the speculation of the bankers in Amster- 
dam and Zurich. 

First, we must have import controls on certain 
key commodities. This does not mean rationing 
but precisely what it says—the control of certain 
imports. To begin with the list should be wide 
and drastic; and as the pressures ease the relaxa- 
tions can be effected. 

Secondly, we must have a temporary wage 
freeze, with increases to be tied to increases in 
productivity. This will make any Labour Chan- 
cellor unpopular with the Trades Union Con- 
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gress unless first he secures their co-operation, 
but there is no other way out of the present 
situation except the ten-shilling dollar, which the 
TUC will like even less. The trade-union move- 
ment will require a quid pro quo and I would 
give them two: a freeze on distributed profits, 
to run concurrently with the wage freeze; and 
a price freeze by Order on specified basic com- 
modities which would allow only for increases 
that are due to world price fluctuations, but with 
reductions when world prices fall. 

I am not underestimating the difficulties, but 
I have a profeund respect for my fellow-country- 
men’s good sense when shown the circumstances. 
The situation that has been created by the Tory 
Government's vacillations leaves no alternative 
but the most acid Crippsian lemon in history. 

But that is only the beginning. Our next task 
is to take heed of Mr. Frank Cousins’s words at 
the weekend: ‘I wonder when it is going to come 
to them that production increases are not neces- 
sarily spelt out by men running faster from A 
to B, but spelt out in modern machinery and 
methods.’ The corollary is a much higher rate 
of industrial profits with taxation allowances to 
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impel their reinvestment. In short, it means new 
tools; for that is the highway to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Finally, we turn to the queues outside the 
Canadian Immigration Office—because ylti. 
mately what makes a country is its people. We 
want a taxation policy that will give the greater 
rewards to those that are good. We cannot afford 
it all now, but we must make it our declared 
aim. We cannot go on with the present revoly. 
tionary level of taxation without the revoly. 
tionary measure of erecting an iron curtain, 

As a start, I would recommend the raising of 
the earned income limit by £50 and the surtax 
limit by £250. 

There remains the urgent problems of the pen- 
sioners and the social services. On the latter jt 
is no use embarking on a policy of building hos- 
pitals if the whole economy is sick; but if the 
revenue and a combination of midnight oil by 
Mr. Sandys and Colonel Wigg on defence cuts 
permit, my first priorities are the old age and 
war pensioners. But even to them, the greatest 
asset would be to stabilise the cost of living. 

Many of the proposals envisaged here are 
unpalatable. Some may need amendment. But the 
fundamental priorities remain the same. The way 
to stop people emigrating is to show them that 
life in Britain has a purpose and a reward—and 
eventually an excitement. 


Coming of Age 


By 


WENTY-ONE years ago I started a publishing 

business. My qualifications did not amount 
to much—a few years’ editorial and publishing 
experience, some acquaintance with authors, and 
an unquenchable interest in books. But with the 
encouragement and financial support of Victor 
Gollancz, I took te plunge. During our two 
years’ association I learned a great deal about 
publishing. VG and I are politically at daggers 
drawn, but I owe him an unpayable debt. He 
is without doubt the most gifted and brilliant 
publisher of our time. 

I was to learn much more as I went on, but 
for the first few years, like all new publishers, 
I had my work cut out to survive. I was warned 
that I could not hope to succeed with a small 
list, that fiction would be my downfall. It was 
sound advice, which I obstinately disregarded. 
Publishing firms fell like ninepins between 1936 
and 1939: in recent years the casualty rate has 
sharply increased again. Many promising young 
publishers have gone out of business or been 
obliged to seek the shelter of financial umbrellas. 
It is, and always has been, impossible to make 
general publishing pay. without a profitable back 
list (which takes many years to build up) and 
uncommonly good luck. To put back-list fat on 
your back, you need plenty of capital, patience 
and, above all, what flat-race jockeys call ‘the 
wind behind you.’ 

Good judgement? I suppose that is needed, 
too; but, like good writing, its importance is 
exaggerated. Some excellent judges have failed 
as publishers, just as many authors have failed 
who can write angelically. (If you believe that 
successful authors write well, read some.recent 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


best-sellers.) It is not false modesty on my part 
to say categorically that to make the grade a 
publisher needs, above all else, thumping good 
luck. 

There are, roughly, three ways of publishing 
books. If you have enough money, you can out- 
bid your competitors and buy a few big authors. 
(Not many. One of the pleasantest things about 
the book trade is the loyalty of most authors to 
their publishers.) You can back your judgement 
by taking on authors who have so far failed. 
And you can look for new talent, which without 
the magnetism of good luck is likely to be as 
unrewarding as hunting for needles in haystacks, 

Buying authors on the strength of their names 
and earlier sales is a mug’s game if you pay (and 
you usually have to) more than they are worth. 
Taking on unsuccessful authors is a gamble 
which sometimes pays off handsomely—if you 
are lucky enough. You may pick the right 
authors, but all the publishing effort in the world 
will not put them on the map unless they pro- 
duce saleable books. Some authors do not mature 
for years: others dwindle to nothing. When you 
back a winner you can congratulate yourself— 
but if you have any sense you will give the credit 
to good timing rather than to good judgement. 

As for the discovery of new talent, premium 
bonds are a better investment, for at least your 
capital is safe. Creative publishing is a lottery. 
So long as publishers operate on a free-for-all 
basis (and the alternative of a closed shop is 
unthinkable) too many books will be published. 
And fiction is always the biggest gamble. It is 
often said nowadays that the English novel is 
dead, or doomed. To my-mind, this is nonsense. 
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There is abundant talent, but conditions are 
temporarily unfavourable to the new writer. His 
only hope of publication and eventual success 
lies in the field of creative publishing, where his 
gifts can be recognised by reviewers and readers. 
At the present time he is lucky to get his work 
seriously appraised, and his market is declining, 

The drop in sales of cloth-bound fiction is, 
however, misleading. Fiction still sells. Television, 
like sound radio before it, is only a temporary 
competitor: the demand for good stories, which 
many producers seem unable to recognise unless 
they are presented in book form, is already grow- 
ing and can be expected to stimulate novelists and 
publishers. True, more people are now reading 
non-fiction than in the past, but the popularity 
of many books is due to the fact that. they are 
almost indistinguishable from fiction. Much suc- 
cessful non-fiction has all the qualities of a good 
story. Fiction more than holds its own among the 
book clubs and publishers of paper-back 
editions. Some of these are excellently produced 
and are catering in a big way for an evidently 
expanding public. Now, I am not at all opposed 
to these cheap reprints, which in the long run 
are good for the health of the book trade. They 
certainly encourage the habit of book reading, 
which is the trade’s life-blood. But their tempting 
prices cannot be ignored, especially now that the 
pressure of rising costs is steadily forcing up the 
retail price of cloth-bound books. The public 
never realises that we cannot, on small printing 
runs, drastically cut book prices by dispensing 
with cloth bindings. 

Paper-backs can be printed in large numbers 


because their publishers are exploiting successful 
titles. Without the original publisher, who risks 
his capital and reputation (and often his 
existence) by producing the work of new writers 
in necessarily small and costly printings, paper- 
backs could not exist. It is, of course, possible 





that the more enterprising reprint firms will 
launch original publications. Penguin Books have 
already pioneered this development, from which 
the publishers of more expensive cloth-bound 
books can hardly draw comfort for the future. 
In my view, such experiments are bound to fail, 
and may destroy the delicate fabric of creative 
publishing, to the injury of authors, booksellers 
and traditional publishers. 

If the creative publisher believes, as he must, 
that the novel is an honourable and important 
branch of English literature, he will go on pub- 
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lishing novels, always looking for new talent, even 
if the financial odds are against him. The occa- 
sional best-seller will encourage him, but best- 
sellers usually. take their publishers by surprise. 
At the same time, books for which the publisher 
entertains great hopes and on which he spends 
large sums of money are often flops. 

Financial losses on many new books are 
inevitable. I reckon that the majority of pub- 
lishers lose money on six out of ten books they 
produce. If the year’s profit and loss account is 
to make palatable reading, the few successes must 
pay for the many failures. With manufacturing 
costs going up, only a high proportion of best- 
sellers and a share in the earnings from sub- 
sidiary rights enable the publisher to operate at 
a profit. 

When I am asked for advice, I find it difficult 
to persuade those on the threshold of a publish- 
ing career that the opportunities are few, the 
rewards doubtful and the outlook uncertain, but 
anyone who contemplates investing his time and 
money in publishing ought carefully to consider 
the formidable difficulties. Only the long-estab- 
lished firms are strong enough to overcome them. 
When a publishing house pays good dividends 
they are usually derived from back-list profits, 
the chief source of prosperity; or from safety- 
first publishing, such as educational books. 

I do not deny that publishing is an attractive 
occupation. It has attracted some queer fish, 
including a few who can neither speak nor write 
their native Queen’s English. There is no 
evidence, unfortunately, that this disability is a 
handicap to success. But in my view publishing 
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would be better off without them. The big 
financial operators who pass fitfully across the 
publishing scene would be no loss, either. Big- 
business methods may be necessary if you own 
printing works and have to keep them going. 
‘There are some first-rate big firms, but I have 
little sympathy with concerns which hire outside 
experts to do their reading and advertising, and 
supervise their production. There are some 
legendary tales about the mass-production firms. 
One of the best—a true story—is of an American 
company with a large output of mystery novels. 
Just before publication date of one title, no stock 
of the book could be found. It was then dis- 
covered that the whole printing had been sold 
by mistake to a buyer of remainders for a few 
cents a copy. It could happen here. 

As I see it, there is a lot to be said for the 
do-it-yourself principle in publishing. I have 
mever wanted to be a tycoon. Tycoons can never 
know the thrill of discovery, nor the satisfaction 
of literary partnership with authors. But it takes 
all sorts to make a publishing world. 

It is, certainly, an over-populated world, ill- 
organised, often frustrating, full of cruel dis- 
appointments, and under constant economic 
pressures. Yet the book trade has the fascination 
for some people that grips the angler forlornly 
sitting on the river bank, hoping against hope 
for the fish that may not even be there. I know 
they will take no notice of anything I say and, 
unreasonably, I am glad of it. Publishing made 
easy would be no adventure. 


Christmas Hymn for My Father 


When I was young and naughty, 
I said to myself, said I: 

‘If I live to the age of forty 
*Twill be time for me to die. 


“For a man he is old at forty 

And the silver cord is loose; 

And he, who no more may be naughty, 
Is really not much more use.’ 


But now that I’ve lived past forty, 
1 do not wish to die 

And, though not quite so naughty 
i say to myself, say I: 


“A man, he is young at forty, 

And young, dear Father, are you; 

For if life’s lessons once be well taught, we 
Can be young at a hundred too.’ 


So blessed be the day that bore us, 
And blessed the end of our way; 

For the God, who walks before us 
Blessed both first and seventh day. 


‘Though the grasshopper be a burden, 
‘Though the voice of the grinders sound low, 
Yet joy is the Christian’s guerdon, 

Such joy as Christians know. 


For we worship the Babe in the Manger 
“Though we rise at the voice of the bird; 
And man, to earth a stranger, 
Welcomes the living Word, 


‘That took up this life in December 
Our Lord of Suffering, 
And rose, do you not remember, 
‘Triumphant in the Spring? 
HAILSHAM 





o far the Government has shown no signs of 

being about to drop the Shops Bill. This may 
be due simply to a desire to keep the House of 
Lords innocently amused for as long as possible; 
and if anyone doubts that the proceedings have 
been entertaining, I recommend them to study 
the discussion initiated by Lord Swinton on the 
legality of buying and eating currant buns. On 
the other hand, it may be that the Government 
genuinely believes in the desirability of the Bill. 


This would be more serious. It marks such a 
startling change in the principles of Government 
policy that we must presumably be prepared for 
further shocks of the same kind. I thought it 
might be helpful if I suggested some of the 
obvious existing anomalies to which the Home 
Office will no doubt wish to turn their attention 
after they have finished with shops. 


Let us first glance briefly at the idea behind 
the Shops Bill. We need not worry too much 
about the Mohammedan barrow-boys and the 
Jewish barbers in Scotland, for this part of the 
Bill is no more than the crazed maundering of 
some overwrought official who has devoted his 
life to the tidying-up of unimportant anomalies. 
But as far as I am able to understand the under- 
lying principles of the rest of the Bill, they can 
be summarised like this : 

(1) Every shopkeeper, however small, in- 


efficient or idle, ought to be enabled to earn a 
living without overwork; 


(2) Since most people are able to do their 
shopping before tea-time, there is no reason why 
everyone should not do so; those who have 
hitherto proved obdurate must be educated to 
conform to the proper times. 

Fair enough. But a principle of this kind can- 
not be allowed to stop at shops. Anomalies and 
injustices abound. Where shall we start? Here 
are a few that cause me particular concern. 


First, there is the question of the sale of petrol. 
It must be extremely provoking, under a system 
of rationing, for garages to have to sell petrol in 
little dribbles of one, two or three gallons at a 
time. It is also quite uneconomic, since it is 
quicker for a man to pump in six gallons than to 
make two separate sorties each for the purpose 
of selling three gallons. I therefore propose that 
at the beginning of each month the motorist 
should be compelled to fill up with his entire 
month’s basic ration and—if his tank will hold 
it—his supplementaries as well. If some of it 
gets stolen, it will teach him to put a lock on 
the tank. 


But, irrespective of the problems of rationing, 
there is also the question of petrol sales at anti- 
social times. There are still far too many garages 
staying open at night and on Sundays, and I can- 
not believe it is necessary. After all, they can 
only be doing it. because they fear someone else 
will pinch their trade if they don’t. All garages 
must, therefore, close at 6 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday, at 1 p.m. on Saturday and for the whole 
of Sunday. If any motorist can’t remember to fill 
up his tank on Saturday morning, then he de- 
serves to run out of petrol on top of the Cots- 
wolds on Sunday afternoon. He won't do it twice. 
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Memo to the Home Office 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


There is also far too much unnecessary publi¢ 
transport. It is generally accepted that the pur. 
pose of London Transport is to provide reason. 
ably congenial work for its staff, and that the 
only snag about the job is the passengers, These, 
unlike the inanimate raw material of other ip. 
dustries, are full of unreasonable prejudices, 
They expect to be picked up somewhere near 
their starting points and to be conveyed with a 
minimum of comfort and expedition to the most 
inconvenient destinations. There is no reason why 
we should continue with the present half-hearted 
attempts to pander to these whimsies. A simple 
restriction of omnibus services to a few straight. 
forward routes along main arteries would do 
much to ease the position, while ensuring that 
no passenger had more than half-an-hour’s walk 
at each end (except perhaps for an insignificant 
minority who could perfectly well stay at home). 

There is obviously far too much unnecessary 
travelling at weekends by both train and omnibus, 
and this is extremely inconvenient to the staff, 
who could just as well have their weekend over- 
time pay assimilated into a guaranteed weekly 
wage. Most people can get away from work on 
Friday night or by midday on Saturday at the 
latest; by getting up really early on Monday 
morning, they could travel straight back to work 
without returning home at all. Short journeys on 
Sunday by public transport are clearly quite un- 
justifiable. There is always some place of worship 
within easy walking distance, even if it is not 
always of the desired denomination; besides, 
normal people stay in bed on Sunday morning. 
In the afternoon, the national interest would be 
better served if people tended their gardens in- 
stead of visiting their relations. 

I am also absolutely fed up with the behaviour 
of people who call out their family doctors during 
the night or at weekends. Much of the alleged 
sickness treated in this country is imaginary, 
much more could be borne without treatment by 
the exercise of a little self-control. Besides, if 
people knew it was impossible to get a broken 
leg set on a Sunday they would soon educate 
themselves to distemper the ceiling and prune the 
apple tree on Saturday. The Home Office might 
wish to deal with this matter by Regulation, but 
perhaps it could best be incorporated into the 
Minister of Health’s interim settlement with the 
doctors. This opportunity could be taken to deal 
also with the scandal of those keen doctors, 
besotted with bizarre notions of service, who go 
out of their way to visit patients who could easily 
come to them; some even go through the anti- 
quated and unnecessary processes of diagnosis, 
instead of either instantly prescribing a bottle of 
medicine or sending the patient on to a hospital. 
This unethical method of pinching patients from 
more leisurely practitioners should be stopped at 
once. 

The licensing laws are a fruitful field, for there 
are all sorts of anomalies in opening hours and 
between pubs, clubs and restaurants. Probably 
the simplest solution would be to work out the 
times at which every normal person could do with 
a drink, and then absolutely prohibit every place 
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of refreshment from opening during those hours. 
I do not want to anticipate the problem that will 
confront the Home Secretary when he receives the 
twenty-four minority reports from the Wolfenden 
Committee on Prostitution, but obviously this 
matter can be dealt with on sound restrictionist 
principles, and I am getting out a plan. 

The anomalies inherent in farming have now, 
I think, been mostly removed. It is now reason- 
ably easy for a thoroughly inefficient farmer on 
bad land to make a living, while the tax-collector 
deals faithfully with the high profits made by his 


Hancock’s England 





more active and knowledgeable competitor. 
There may, however, be some scope for mitigat- 
ing the fortuitous effects of weather. For 
example, if one part of the country is flooded 
while another has perfect weather and a good 
harvest, it is clearly right that a statutory levy 
should average out the incomes of both sets of 
farmers. I am much afraid that at present one 
lot might do quite well out of it, and that would 
not be right. But perhaps the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has already thought, of this and acted in the 
proper Conservative way. 


Anger 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


R. JOHN OSBORNE, the author of that very 
—_siiamt play Look Back in Anger, was 
at home when I called at teatime one gloomy 
Sunday. There was no ironing board and no 
washing drying in the very fully furnished up- 
stairs front room of his recently purchased mews 
house in Chelsea, London, SW. As houses in this 
street cost at least £7,000 this was hardly sur- 
prising. 

There was a pile of Sunday papers on the sofa 
and a woman’s fur coat hung over the banisters 
outside the room. The bourgeois background was 
completed by the striped Regency wallpaper. 

Mr. Osborne is the Ruby Murray of the 
British legitimate theatre. Most critics of both 
artists can tell you how terrible their act is. Few 
can explain why it is so successful and profitable. 
Mr. Osborne has written a success, considered 
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by many to be badly constructed and powered 
mainly by hot air, that has been translated into 
nearly every European language and seen by five 
millions on commercial TV. 

It will be filmed in England, produced on 
Broadway and soon présented in Moscow. ‘I don’t 
care who films it in England as long as Rank 
doesn’t do it. I'd rather give the film rights away.’ 
It is this sort of remark that has made people 
describe Mr. Osborne as an Angry Young Man. 
He is in fact a slim young man of twenty-seven 
with a long sad face and floppy hands that do 
not seem to be connected to his wrists. In a 
temper he might stamp his foot. 

‘I'm afraid I'm not very bright, I was at a 
party until five this morning. Would you like a 
cup of tea?’ This was brought by a dark-haired 
gentleman in a Colin Wilson sweater and glasses: 
‘That's Tony; he doesn’t live here, he just comes 
in to make me a cup of tea.’ 

Over tea, with condensed milk, he began the 
story of his life. John James Osborne was born 
in Fulham, London, SW, and spent a childhood 
moving in and out of furnished rooms and bleak 
council schools. ‘I was always ill, I had a bad 
heart and rheumatic fever.’ His father, a Welsh 
commercial artist, died of TB when John was 
eleven, and he was sent to Belmont College, a 
boarding school. ‘My father’s family were keen 
on it. I hated the school, and they loathed me. I 
was expelled at the age of sixteen for hitting a 
master who slapped my face. My mother was very 
upset. We’ve never really got on. Every other man 
you meet nowadays has trouble with his mother.’ 

Mr. Osborne then went into trade journalism. 
‘As far as I remember I worked on the Gas World 
for £2 5s. a week.’ He soon exploded and left to 
join a tour of No Room at the Inn. ‘I had a small 
part and was also school-teacher to the kids in 
the cast. Of course, I had no teaching qualifica- 
tions but it wasn’t until we played in Newcastle 
that the Education Inspector found me out. After 
that they went to school wherever we played.’ 

On tour in rep. he wrote his first play, The 
Devil Inside. ‘I have lost the script.’ In the early 
Fifties he was constantly on the dole and in 
1951 he married an actress called Pamela Lane. 
That marriage is now in the hands of the lawyers. 
Mr. Osborne does not altogether reject feminine 
influence. Miss Mary Ure, who played Alison, the 
heroine of Look Back in Anger, is seldom out of 
Mr. Osborne’s mind. On the mantelpiece in 
Woodfall Street there is a demand note in red 
from the Income Tax for Miss Ure, and her 
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press cuttings are scattered about the room, There 
are parcels addressed to her on top of a Pile of 
women’s shoes. 

Sometimes, in articles he writes for newspa 
Mr. Osborne gives the impression that he has a 
grudge against womankind. He recently said jg 
the Observer, ‘The female must come toppling 
down to where she should be—on her back’ 
When Mr. Osborne matures more, he wil] Tealise 
that the real trick is in getting them off your 
back afterwards. 

To help him in the Amazonian Wars Mr 
Osborne reads the Woman's Sunday Mirror, Qn 
his desk, flanking a copy of his own play—T'ye 
never read it—are The Sexual, Marital and 
Family Relationships of the English Woman and 
Passion and. Society. He will not say whether he 
likes or dislikes Jimmy Porter. ‘I suppose there 
is more of me in Jimmy Porter than I realise, 
but there are bits of me in every character, There 
is a lot of me in Alison.’ 








at 
' | ’ 
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Mr. Osborne is equally vague about the 
squirrels and bears symbolism by which Jimmy 
and Alison express their passion. ‘I think the more 
intelligent people are the more they use symbols 
tc express their feelings. Am I a bear or a 
squirrel?’ He pondered; then decided to ignore 
whether he was a honey or a nut man, 

Mr. Osborne dislikes definition. His inevitable 
reply is, ‘That's the trouble with journalists; you 
want to tie a label round anything.’ He does not 
like journalists: ‘I have had my shoulder stared 
at hypnotically by newspapermen who have to 
walk in sideways to safeguard the chips of their 
chosen profession.’ It is in order, it appears, for 
Mr. Osborne to attack society on the stage, but 
nobody must knock the rock, 

Mr. Osborne was recently the guest TV critic 
for the Evening Standard. He said: ‘My own 
attitude to amateurs is unequivocal—I don't like 
them.’ As a professional in a craft much misliked 
by Mr. Osborne I think he did pretty well in 
his one-week amateur stint in the Standard. In 
fact, if he ever falls on hard times in the theatre, 
I would be surprised if he couldn’t get his 
old job back on the Gas World. 

Mr. Osborne also dislikes the Royal Family, 
Religion, Wilfred Pickles and Football. He likes 
vegetarian meals, large whiskies, tobacco, the late 
Mr. Jelly-Roll Morton and all the Sunday papers 
except the News of the World. I suspect that sub- 
consciously he does not approve of that very 
British institution because in its pages you can 
read the ultimate fate of most real-life Jimmy 
Porters. 
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Mr. Osborne has just had a play produced in 
Oxford and will soon have another play. staged 
at the Royal Court Theatre. ‘It’s the same only 
different.’ It will star Sir Laurence Olivier, the 
distinguished actor and cigarette puffer. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that the opening scene 
of The Entertainer will show Miss Marilyn Monroe 
jroning her smalls. He writes all his plays in long- 
hand in the form first of notes. This, as in the case 
of Look Back in Anger, may take a year. The 
translation of notes into play takes about four 


months. 


(} Monster 


Mr. Osborne went upstairs to change for dinner 
with that intellectual Jimmy Porter in a purple 
suit, Mr. Kenneth Tynan, the dramatic critic. He 
had removed his cowboy-patterned shirt and blue 
pullover for a smart single-breasted suit and 
Paisley-pattern bow tie. He sat on the chair and 
took off his gaily coloured slippers. ‘They come 
from Finland and Dirk Bogarde gave them to 
me, they’re beautifully warm you know.’ The 
young man who has so troubled the rentiers of 
South Kensington added, ‘I really have the most 


terrible cold feet.’ 


in Aspic 


By STRIX 


‘¥ suSPECT, somebody wrote to the Editor of the 
Field in November, 1934, ‘that had a quarter 
of the existing evidence for the Loch Ness Mon- 
ster been available for the presence of some rare 
animal in a lake in Central Africa, more than 
one expedition would already have set out in the 
sacred cause of science.’ I am bound to say that, 
after reading Mrs. Whyte’s book,* it does strike 
me as odd that a mystery at: once so intriguing 
and so accessible should have been left vir- 
tually unprobed for a quarter of a century. 

The Monster had its heyday in the headlines 
in the early 1930s; but since then it has con- 
tinued to manifest itself at irregular intervals to 
reliable and disinterested witnesses whose num- 
bers now run, according to Mrs. Whyte, into 
hundreds and whose accounts of what they saw 
are remarkably consistent. To compare the 
credentials of the Loch Ness Monster with those 
of the Abominable Snowman is almost like com- 
paring Debrett with a gossip column; yet which 
project would stand the better chance of being 
taken seriously and getting the necessary back- 
ing—a quest in the Himalayas for the yeti, which 
no reliable white man even claims to have set 
eyes On, or an attempt to establish the nature of 
the phenomenon which has been repeatedly seen 





*More THAN A LEGEND. By Constance Whyte. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


and sometimes photographed on the surface of 
a loch within 500 miles of London? 


To discourage or disparage a far-fetched enter- 
prise is not in my nature; I hope that the fore- 
going rhetorical question will not be taken. to 





imply that it is. But the researches undertaken 
by Mrs. Whyte (which may fairly be described 
as enthusiastic and painstaking rather than pro- 
found) are a reminder that, in our interminable 
match against the Unknown, a silly point may 
sometimes get chances which do not present 
themselves to fieldsmen in the distant deep. 


* * * 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-three was the 
annus mirabilis; but the Monster had in fact been 
seen long before that. How often, nobody knows. 
Commander Gould’s inquiries unearthed records 
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of its appearance going back, intermittently, to 
1871. It is however as fair to note that these 
inquiries were made in 1933, when the Monster 
was front-page news, as it is to give weight to 
Mrs. Whyte’s admission that ‘older people in the 
Glen... are in most cases reluctant to speak and 
rather than show discourtesy to a stranger they 
may—in fact they do—deny all knowledge of 
the creature.’ 


Mrs. Whyte does not strengthen her case, or 
anyhow its presentation, by calling the Monster 
an Niseag, which is Gaelic for ‘Nessie’ or—as 
we should nowadays say—‘Nessette.’ Nor, since 
her theories presuppose that Loch Ness has been 
unobtrusively infested by an Niseag since the 
dawn of time, is she well advised always to refer 
to the Monster in the singular. But she does 
clarify, or reclarify, one important point which 
sticks in most of our gills and underlies our im- 
pression that the Loch Ness Monster was some 
kind of newspaper stunt. Why, if it had always 
been there, did it not get into the headlines until 
1933? 

Mrs. Whyte reminds us that it was in this year 
that the motor road along the north shore of 
the loch (which is twenty-four miles long and 
750 feet deep) was constructed; so that for the 
first time many curious pairs of eyes, not in- 
hibited by superstition from reporting what they 
saw, scanned its surface. She suggests that one 
of the reasons why the Monster has been less 
often in the public eye since 1933-34 is that 
trees and scrub have grown up here and there 
between the road and the loch and have thus 
reduced the chances of the Monster being spotted 
on its rare, brief and unpredictable appearances. 
I do not know the road myself, but this makes 
sense. 

+ * * 


An aura of imposture, the echo of innumer- 
able music-hall jokes, is a main ingredient in 
the aspic wherein our mental image of the 
Monster is preserved. There is a good reason for 
this. Apart from the blaze of sensationalism in 
which the Monster made its début (and which 
was, no doubt, partly responsible for the extreme 
scepticism of almost all the reputable experts), 
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it inspired several hoaxes whose exposure 
damaged its credit. Of these perhaps the most 
ambitious was carried out by two individuals 
whom Mrs. Whyte calls Pilt and Down and 
whom, as it happens, I remember meeting at the 
time. ' 

Pilt described himself as a big-game hunter, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
and had something to do with films; Mr. Down 
was a less colourful but quicker-witted character 
with a Glasgow accent. They induced a national 
newspaper (Mrs. Whyte does not say, and I can- 
not remember, which) to engage them as investi- 
gators. In no time at all Pilt and Down found 
and photographed the Monster’s tracks on the 
shore of the loch (the tracks, it later transpired, 
had been made with the stuffed foot of a 
hippopotamus), and for a few days round about 
Christmas, 1933, the intrepid shikaris bathed in 
the limelight. 

For some strange reason I was then doing a 
short tour of duty at the BBC, and it fell to my 
lot to ‘produce’ this pair of (as even I could see) 
transparent rogues on what must have been an 
early version of ‘Radio Newsreel.’ Pilt was a 
dense, fruity, pachydermatous man in pepper- 
and-salt tweeds; Down was the brains of the 
enterprise. Their account of their discoveries 
carried little conviction and was weakened by 
their inability to decide -whether the word ‘spoor’ 
could properly be applied to a single footprint. 
It was a few days later that the Monster was 
seen for the first time on land by a witness whom 
Mrs. Whyte calls ‘reliable.’ 


+ * * 


To my mind the weightiest evidence collected 
during what may be called the Loch Ness Silly 
Season was that produced by Sir Edward Moun- 
tain, who took Beaufort Castle for the summer 
in 1934. For five weeks he stationed twenty 
watchers round the loch; all were equipped with 
binoculars and cameras. Despite a fortnight’s 
bad visibility, the Monster was sighted about 
twenty times, and of a number of photographs 
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taken five were reasonably clear. A film taken 
under his auspices later that summer was shown 
to an audience of experts with disappointing 
results; all declared that the Monster was a seal, 
a conclusion which much other evidence com- 
pletely invalidates. 

This seems to have been the last organised 
attempt to solve the mystery. Eyewitnesses have 
continued to report sightings. Again and again 
the long neck, the small snake-like head, the 
three humps, the tremendous wash when the 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HERE is quiet jubilation just now in that 
j prot world of soft green carpets and 
morning coats, the grocery department of Fort- 
num and Mason in Piccadilly. The department 
has just produced a new catalogue and, with 
pride, it can point out that, apart from some very 
minor omissions, the stock is as good and plenti- 
ful as it was before the war. 

Things, however, are not exactly the same. The 
customers, apparently, have changed. One indi- 
cation of this is this new booklet, called ‘Invita- 
tion to Indulgence,’ a title unlikely to appeal to 
the former clients ordering their weekly groceries 
from the Fortnum list. But those customers with 
their large orders from big town “houses and 
stately homes have vanished. Fortnum’s today is 
flourishing, the management tells me, with a new 
clientele. They are the young men and women 
in the professions who, though not rich, have 
discerning standards; and are prepared to sacri- 
fice other things in order to eat well. 

What the Fortnum staff find so encouraging is 
the enterprising way in which these new cus- 
tomers shop. They are not gastronomic snobs, 
they are not afraid to ask questions about un- 
familiar foods, and to admit ignorance. Even more 
encouraging, they are eager to experiment. I 
have already mentioned in these columns the in- 
crease in popularity of Oriental restaurants in 
London. Now I learn that many people are trying 
these dishes at home. Fortnum’s have now an in- 
creasingly large stock of vegetables, tinned foods, 
spices and sweetmeats imported from the East. 
The classic Indian chutneys, for example, are 
there in full force again, the very hot and 
peppery ‘Colonel Skinner,’ the somewhat sweeter- 
tempered ‘Major Grey’ and the formidable 
‘Bengal Club.’ 

No fewer than fourteen blends of coffee are 
listed. At 7s. 2d. a pound there is ‘King’s Blend,’ 
‘a fine coffee originally blended for His late 
Majesty King Edward VII. Clear and mellow and 
of medium roasting.’ But at whose Royal request, 
one wonders, was ‘Sandringham’ evolved? This 
is ‘a choice blend of treacly liquoring coffee, 
highly roasted in the continental manner.’ It costs 
7s. 2d. 

The biscuit counter has grown in size—because 
the price of biscuits has remained relatively low. 
Those which used to cost 1s. 4d. a pound are not 
more than 2s. today. More people, I am told, are 
making their own party canapés; and there is a 
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creature is moving at speed, have been deserj 
with an impressive consistency by Persons 
parties of people whose integrity there es 
reason to doubt. But the poor Monster is im. 
prisoned in his own legend, insulated from any. 
thing but vulgar curiosity by the Vulgarities of 
his annus mirabilis twenty-four years ago, 
Although I cannot feel as strongly as Mrs, 
Whyte does about the apathy and neglect which 
surround him, it does seem Wrong that: » 
strange a riddle should go indefinitely unsolved, 








whole range of continental cheese biscuits og 
which you can spread cream-cheese mixtures, But 
I am glad to see that traditional English biscuits 
like Bath Olivers, Dorset Knobs and Tunbridge 
Wells biscuits are still in demand. 

Honey is also, apparently, becoming increas. 
ingly popular. Apart from English flower, clover 
and heather honey, you can buy Hymettus ‘honey 
from Greece and Hybla honey from Sicily. These 
are sold in attractive jars, but this, unfortunately, 
puts the price up to 12s. 6d. and more. The price 
of the new ‘health food’ from the Continent, 
‘Jelly Royale’—the honey-like jelly on which the 
queen bee lives—is £2 5s. for a three-and-a-half- 
ounce bottle! 

The omissions in the new catalogue are 
mainly in the dollar-import category. There are 
still very few tins of Californian fruits available 
and, until they are back, there are no others, the 
Fortnum buyers say, to take their place. Clam 
chowder is also missing; and tinned Vichyssoise, 
the best of which comes from America, is very 
scarce. 

If you have felt that our choice of foods is 
limited in this country, or if you are an amateur 
cook anxious to increase your scope, I suggest 
you send for a copy of ‘Invitatjon to Indulgence,’ 
It will give you a diverting half-hour. 


* * * 


I happened to be travelling northwards on 
Friday afternoon and consequently was unable 
to listen in to the National, in which I had a 
distinct consumer interest (two horses drawn in 
the office sweep). But in Rugby station a notice 
board had been put up on which some friendly 
soul had written the one, two, three. I cannot 
say that the names Sundew, Wyndburgh, Tiber- 
etta gave me any pleasure; but, contrasting it 
with soggy teacake, well-in-advance-buttered stale 
bread and sorry-sir, no-choice-today cake (not to 
mention the brusque rudeness of the attendants 
to some unfortunates who had walked up the 
train, hearing tea was being served, only to find 
the restaurant car full), I felt in a more genial 
frame of mind. How much BR could do in such 
informal ways to induce travellers who have beet 
brought back to the railways by the pettd 
rationing to stay with them! Something they att 
unlikely to do if they have much experience of 
this particular train. 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


Mental Healthmanship Kenneth Robinson, MP, 
P. D. Pike, Hanno 

Keir Hardie Henry Pelling 
Strix Robert Waterhouse 
Taper and Berkeley Taper 
Fair Deal for the Clergy Rev. Victor H. Beaton 
Doctors’ Pay Dr. Basil Lee 
Crofting Childhood Alan Cameron, 
Dr. Murdo Mackenzie 

Ironclads Sir Robert Hyde 
Animal Telepathy C. A. E. Osman 





MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 


Sm,—Dr. Donald Johnson suggests that I am un- 
willing to criticise the mental health services we both 
wish to see improved. I have done so on many 
occasions, but I do acknowledge that a dilemma faces 
those of us who agitate for reform. If we try to show 
a balanced picture, giving due weight to the remark- 
able advances of the last two decades, the case for 
reform appears less urgent than it is, and we invite 
charges of complacency. If, on the other hand, we 
highlight the deficiencies to the exclusion of all else 
we risk doing damage in two ways—by discouraging 
those who need treatment from seeking it voluntarily, 
and by deterring the recruitment of the nursing and 
other staff so desperately needed and upon whom 
real progress so largely depends. Dr. Johnson is 
indeed fortunate; for him no dilemma exists. He will 
not worry that no voluntary patient, or nursing 
recruit, would go anywhere near the mental hospital 
of his distorted description. 

He complains of my charge that he offered no 
constructive suggestions and refers me to his book— 
which, incidentally, I have read—and to two of his 
speeches in the House of Commons. My letter, 
however, dealt with his two articles in your paper, 
and my charge stands, So far as the Amsterdam 
Experiment is concerned, I heard Dr. Querido him- 
self lecture on it several years ago, and I was aware 
of Dr. Johnson’s enthusiasm. But there is no need 
for him to apply his shoulder to this door, since it 
is wide open. In many places, notably Glofticester, 
York and Nottingham, this kind of community-care 
service is already functioning, though it can never 
become a complete substitute for hospital treatment. 
Let me assure Dr. Johnson that it is not only along 
these lines that ‘the most forward-looking thinkers’ 
are thinking, 

In an attempt to justify one out of the many 
smears contained in his articles, he refers me to 
Circular HM (56) 85, of which I must confess I had 
only seen a brief summary. I have now examined the 
circular and can find no reference whatever to theft 
of patients’ belongings by mental nurses. It would 
have been more gracious of him to withdraw his 
accusation since he cannot substantiate it. 

. Dr. Johnson takes me to task for mentioning that 
im some cases of certification a second doctor’s 
consent is required, since these cases are relatively 
few, which I agree. To quote my sentence in full, 
however, would have revealed the falsity of his 
original assertion, so he omits six words from the 
middie, thereby obscuring the fact that a magistrate’s 
consent is in all cases required. This disingenuous 
selection of facts well illustrates his method of con- 
troversy. Nor is he accurate in stating that the figure 
of 20,000 certified admissions has remained virtually 


constant for twenty-five years; it has fluctuated 
considerably. I could reply, with equal relevance, 
that the proportion of admissions under certificate 
has fallen from 37 per cent. in 1948 to 22 per cent. 
in 1955. 

Your contributor is determined to break what he 


‘calls the ‘conspiracy of silence’ that surrounds 


mental illness. No one much minded Don Quixote’s 
tilting at windmills because little damage was done. 
Dr. Johnson’s wild assault on an enemy hardly more 
substantial could, if taken seriously, do positive harm 
to the cause he claims to have at heart.—Yours 
faithfully, 
KENNETH ROBINSON 

House of Commons, SW1 

* 
Sir,—As far as I know, Mr. Kenneth Robinson's 
qualifications are much less than Dr. Donald John- 
son’s and similar to my own, both having been 
London insurance brokers and the sons of doctors 
in Lancashire. But even these qualifications should 
have prevented him from accusing Dr, Johnson of 
being ‘imprecise’ and from getting several of his own 
facts wrong (on which aspect I shall be glad to in- 
form Mr. Robinson privately). 

The impression I have of Mr. Robinson’s letter is 
that he is mainly complaining of Dr. Johnson riding 
a hobby-horse, But surely the only people who could 
properly complain are the burgesses of Carlisle, 
who, I understand, are quite satisfied with Dr. John- 
son as their MP. As to hobby-horses, surely Sir Alan 
Herbert did us more good than harm over divorce 
laws and other legal absurdities, betting laws, boats 
on the river, football pools, and now entertainment 
tax. I submit that Dr. Johnson’s and Mr. Norman 
Dodds’s present hobby-horse is quite as important 
to the community as any of these, and may they 
soon achieve the same success as Sir Alan frequently 
has in the past.—Yours faithfully, 

P. D. PIKE 
Eagle House, 90 Cannon Street, EC4 


* 
Sir,—As a senior member of the medical staff of a 
mental hospital I should like to express agreement in 
general with the views expressed by Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson in your issue of March 22. 

In twelve years I have worked in six mental hos- 
pitals in various parts of Britain. I have been 
impressed by the kindly and humane attitude to their 
patients of both nursing and medical staffs. The 
people who last in mental nursing (I exclude those 
who drift in and out) are amongst the finest citizens 
we have, in my opinion. 

Mr. Robinson lists some urgent needs to improve 
the mental services—more psychiatrists, more nurses, 
better buildings, more out-patient facilities, etc. He 
is right so far as he goes, but I think he has omitted 
the two most serious needs, In my view these are: 
1. Scrapping of the present and long-outmoded 
administrative system; and 2. Recruiting, by what- 
ever method may be possible, a better type of 
medical officer. 

The medical superintendent is the administration. 
In his defined sphere, his powers resemble those of 
a medieval monarch or a modern totalitarian dic- 
tator. He works in an office and becomes remote 
from the day-to-day care and treatment of patients. 
But he can interfere in treatment and veto proposed 
treatments. In this he is sometimes wrong, and may 
on occasion be seriously in error, In general hospitals 
the medical and surgical units have a practising 
clinician as ‘chief,’ but the ‘chief’ in the mental hos- 
pital is the medical administrator, who may be very, 
very rusty in ward work. For the patient this may 
mean that forms of treatment which should be con- 
sidered obsolete continue to be used. Insulin Coma 
Therapy is an outstanding example, It continues to 
be given in many hospitals, although the combined 
use of drugs of the promozine class with electroplexy 
gives much better results in schizophrenia. 

Psychiatric practice in a mental hospital has for 
too long been the favoured career of doctors with 
inadequate personalities, or who lack the average 
quantum of drive and energy. Until even ten years 
ago there was little in the way of active treatment to 
bother such people. Many sought and found a 
sheltered life. But recent changes have produced 
much that would encourage the keen, healthy, young 
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dector with a zest for active work. Some, but not 
enough, are opting for psychiatry.—Yours faithfully, 


HANNO 


KEIR HARDIE 
Sir,—Mr. Robert Blake in his article on Keir Hardie 
in your issue of March 22 states that: 

‘Keir Hardie believed passionately in the class war, 
and he felt a real personal loathing for the rich and 
privileged of every description.’ 

These remarks are not in accord with the facts. 
Hardie had many friends among the ‘rich and 
privileged, and on several occasions attacked the 
‘class-war’ theory in open controversy with other 
Socialists. 

Mr. Blake would do well to read a little of the 
history of the Labour movement before making 
sweeping criticisms of its leaders—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY PELLING 
The Queen's College, Oxford 


STRIX 
Sir,—I wonder how many of your readers are as sick 
of Strix as I am? 

In your issue of March 29 he wastes an unconscion- 
able amount of your good space with a fussy, nig- 
gling, atrabiliar dissection of some probably harmless 
back-to-nature book about the highlands. In this 
particular he is sufficiently rebutted and rebuked by 
the objective review of the book published (to your 
honour and the author’s ease) on another page of the 
same issue. 

The week before he had had (at his usual length) 
some trouble with a telephone operator, To buttress 
his case he had resort (as he would) to the always 
discreditable and now outmoded trick of seeking to 
deride a social inferior by laborious lopping of the 
aspirates from the offender’s reported speech. Apart 
from the fact that I have found modern operators— 
particularly the long-distance ones—consistently 
helpful and frequently charming I have not heard one, 
for years, male or female, who did not speak stan- 
dard English—with regional intonations in the north 
and west, admitted, but with all the aitches intact. 


C. P. Snow: 


“I read it with a great dea of pleasure. He 
has a real talent.” 


Walter Allen: 


“What particularly impressed me was the way in 
which comedy was used to heighten the emotiona} 
quality. I found it very moving. 


John Metcalf: 


“Remember the name: JOHN BRAINE. You'l} 
be hearing quite a lot about him 


ROOM AT 
HB TOP 


is the first novel and it is a remarkable one. It’s 
a long time since we heard the hunger of youth 
really snarling; and it’s a good sound to hear 
again.” (Sunday Times) 

John Davenport: 


“Remarkably good... Extremely amusing as 
well... . A true novelist.”” (Observer). 


G. S. Fraser: 


“The hero is neither an amiable misfit nor an 
hysterical nagger; he goes back to a grander 
tradition.”’ (New Statesman) 

Kenneth Young: 


“Certainly one of this year’s finds....An 
overriding passion that startles.’’ (Yorks. Post) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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From that, this aggressive man proceeded to a 
general castigation of all those who fall short of 
willing or subservient service to him, I think that 
this may be a matter of approach. Personally I find 
a fairly general friendliness everywhere. Sometimes 
this becomes embarrassing, and I admit occasional 
irritation at the indiscriminate endearments which 
accompany the sales of certain commodities, from a 
bus ticket upwards, But I would rather be called 
‘duck’ or ‘dearie’ than what Strix no doubt is fre- 
quently called. If he is as objectionable in life as I 
find him in print, I am surprised that he ever gets a 
civil answer at all.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT WATERHOUSE 


White Chimneys, Mersea Island, Essex 


TAPER AND BERKELEY 


Sir,— 

Brewer cuts quite a fair caper 
Anent my remarks in this paper; 

But Berkeley despite, 

MPs do fade from sight 
*Neath the gaze of 

Yours faithfully, 
TAPER 


FAIR DEAL FOR THE CLERGY 


Sir,—I did not wish to depreciate the great leaders 
of the past and I would agree with Mr. Lilley that 
the good man will make his mark. Have not London 
men like Drs. W. R. Matthews, O. Hardman, H. M. 
Relton, and Mr. Bryan Green done so already? But 
only one of these has been given adequate recogni- 
tion. 

The real point is that the Church of England would 
have gained greatly if the abilities of such men had 
been given wider scope. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century Oxford 
developed an ascendancy over Cambridge (who up 
to that time had shared equally in Anglican leader- 
ship), and Oxford has since maintained well over 
twenty (and sometimes nearer thirty) diocesans on the 
Episcopal Bench. 

Can it be argued seriously that the perpetuation of 
this Oxonian domination would be a good thing for 
the Church of England in view of the contribution 
of Cambridge, London, and many other universities? 

As regards the parish, ‘pluralities’ do not break up 
the parochial organisation, and are a better solution 
for tiny parishes than ‘united’ benefices. But, as one 
who has been Vicar of three parishes held in plural- 
ity, I do not regard this as ideal_—Yours faithfully, 


VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


DOCTORS’ PAY 


Sir,—The leading article in your issue of March 29 
on ‘Doctors’ Pay’ agrees with the majority of in- 
formed comment in placing the blame for the present 
dispute between doctors and the Government at the 
door of the latter. But it is difficult to understand 
why you think that the Royal Commission to 
hammer out a new formula is a reasonable solution 
in itself. You say that it is impossible to cling to the 
Spens report because ‘the absurdity of tying doctors’ 
salaries to the incomes of other professions would 
itself be enough to condemn it.’ But the terms of 
reference of the Royal Commission include precisely 
this comparison with the incomes of other pro- 
fessions. The Spens Committtee’s terms of reference 
were in fact much wider, and it is hard to see why, 
if its findings are to be condemned on this ground, the 
findings of the Royal Commission are likely to be 
more acceptable. 

You say that the threat of withdrawal is an empty 
and in some ways irresponsible one because, among 
other reasons, GPs would be prejudicing their 
chances of a pension by withdrawal. The position in 
fact is that if a doctor returns to the service within 
twelve months, there is no loss of pensionable rights, 
so that a withdrawal is not likely to be hampered 
on that score. 

If you do not agree with the walk-out, what would 
you have us do? We entered the National Health 
Service on the understanding that our remuneration 
would be assessed on the basis of the Spens Com- 
mittee’s report. As recently as 1950 the Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of Health said in a letter 
to the BMA: ‘The Minister agrees that the Spens 
Report remains the basis of the remuneration of 
general practitioners until such time as after the usual 
consultations some other basis is substituted.’ Can it 
be thought that a Royal Commission, set up without 
any consultation with the profession, with terms of 
reference unilaterally decided by the Government 
and whose decisions the Government has announced 
in advance will not be binding upon it, really 
represents ‘the usual consultations’? 

The position is that we cannot have recourse to 
arbitration, there is no Whitley Council machinery 
for us, we are forced to accept an arbitrary Govern- 
ment decision or to withdraw our services. 

I think it important that the extent of the general 
practitioners’ discontent should be realised. Prior 
to 1948 we were members of a free and liberal 
profession. We fiow find ourselves in a position where 
we no longer own our practices, where we are 
tied for the rest of our working lives to the place in 
which we now work, where there is no possibility of 
change or promotion; if we spend more individually 











249 illustrations are particularly good. 
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have now been reprinted. _/Ilustrated. 




















Liverpool 
Dr. GEORGE CHANDLER 


The City Librarian of Liverpool has written a history to commemorate the zsoth of the 
granting of borough status. The over 300 illustrations include many in colour. 
tribute to a great city.’’—Illustrated London News 


Small Antique Silverware 
G. BERNARD HUGHES 


An invaluable work for the collector of such diverse items as Wine Labels and Buttons. The 


The First Four Georges 


These two works by Cambridge scholars dealing with the Tudor and Hanoverian monarchs 
have been among the most praised and entertaining historical essays of recent years. 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


“A worthy 
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The Tudors 


CHRISTOPHER MORRIS 
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in order to give a better service our net income 


down; we are at the mercy of a disciplin : 
tion which can act capriciously aa wget ee 
decisions our only appeal lies to an interested pa 
the Minister of Health. We allowed Ourselves to be 
put in this position in 1948 because that was the wil] 
of Parliament and because we thought that at | 
we had a financial safeguard in md 
promise. 

That promise is now cast on one side; can you 
wonder that we see no alternative to a withdrawal? 
Yours faithfully, BASIL Le 
186 Canterbury Road, Davyhulme, Manchester 


a Governmey 


CROFTING CHILDHOOD 


Sirn,—As a Highlander by ancestry, birth and 
language (an Englishman by affection) I take 
emphatic exception to Mr. Jack Schwab when he 
writes of the ‘melancholy mysticism and innate 
laziness of the born Highlander.’ Both charges are 
false and simply silly. Highlanders, born or not, are 
no lazier than Lowlanders, English, Welsh, Irish of 
German, otherwise they would not have made such 
excellent pioneers elsewhere when evicted wholesale 
from their native land. 

Strix, who obviously knows the Highlands well 
has made hay of Mr. Schwab in ‘The Point of No 
Return,’ no doubt unintentionally, but I hope that 
the latter will not be deferred from explaining 
‘bashed neeps’ and why they make no appeal to the 
English.—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN CAMERON 
Craigbank, Exley Road, Keighley 


PS.—The Speaker of the House of Commons and 
the Minister of Labour are Highlanders and I under- 
stand that the Prime Minister claims Highland 
descent. 

* 
Sir,—I have a deep respect for Mr. Jack Schwab; 
and enjoyed,.by and large, his review of Miss Rowena 
Farre’s Seal Morning. But, Sir, how can he write of 
‘the . . . innate laziness of the born Highlander’? 

We have, since the second eighteenth-century 
rising, worked like galley slaves: and there is before 
that time, I submit, no evidence on which to founda 
judgement.—Y ours faithfully, 

MURDO MACKENZIB 
72 Harley Street, W1 


IRONCLADS 
Sir,—I am anxious to obtain for the benefit of an 
American friend information relating to the life of 
Amelia (Byam) who was said to have been married 
in October, 1836, to John Ericsson, inventor of the 
ironclad Monitor which played a part in the Civil 
War. If any of your readers can give me any informa- 
tion about this lady I shall be most grateful.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBERT HYDS 
Glevering, Beech Road, Haslemere, Surrey 


ANIMAL TELEPATHY 

Sir,—I would like to correct a remark made by Mary 
McLean in your issue of March 2 regarding homing 
pigeons returning to base by means of telepathic 
communication with the mate they were taken from. 
This is not true, as I have myself on occasion sent 
both of a pair away to a race at the same time and 
both have homed successfully. Also, young pigeons, 
before they reach sexual maturity, can home success- 
fully. 

The idea, which she does not accept, regarding 
animals homing to places by telepathic means is in 
point of fact possible. It is this suggestion in a some 
what modified form that is the basis of the ESP 
hypothesis regarding the homing instinct. a. 

There is no proof of this hypothesis and it 
difficult to know how it could be proved, but one 
instance I know lends it some colour. A loft was 
dismantled at Denham and moved some twenty miles 
away, and the bird returned to the old loft and not 
its new one. It may be coincidence, and there may be 
other reasons, but nevertheless it is an interesting 
occurrence.—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. A. E. OSMAN 


‘The Racing Pigeon, 19 Doughty Street, WCI 
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- Contemporary Arts 


Petrushka ... pro and con 


REVIVALS of theatrical works tell 
us much more about the state of 
taste in the period of revival than 
they do about the quality of, and 
atmosphere surrounding, the ori- 
ginal production. The Covent 
Garden revival of Petrushka is 
no exception. 

As policy, of course it is desir- 
able that all the available works of Fokine should 
continue to be presented during the century which 
saw the blossoming of his genius and the 
concomitant blossoming of the art of ballet into 
the renaissance we are now witnessing. He created 
nineteen ballets for the first—the ‘golden’—period 





-of Diaghilev, of which eighteen were shown in 


London; of the eleven which survived into the 
ilver’ age of the 1920s a majority has continued 


“jn repertoires somewhere in the Western world 
-sitce. An appreciation of ballet anywhere outside 


contemporary Russia begins with one’s experi- 


““en¢es of, at least, Les Sylphides, Prince Igor, 


Carnaval, Spectre de la Rose, and occasionally 
Scheherazade, Papillons, The Fire Bird, 
*Petrouchka (old version of title) can be found in 
some company’s repertoire, somewhere. 

No discernible reason lies behind the decision 
to revive this ballet in this particular year; its chal- 


‘lenge—as the most perfect dance-drama devised 


since European ballet began, performed originally 
by artists of a calibre which can no longer be bred 
—is a difficult one to meet. Like any true work 
of art, its whole consists of more thin the sum 
of its parts, which implies that every one of the 
several parts must reach 100 per cent. effective 
achievement for the result to be memorably great. 
Petrushka should be the zenith of revivalist effort, 
planned and prepared for as rigorously as a 
Commando operation. 


' ‘On'March 26 the curtain rose on Benois’s newest 


revision of his first notions for sets and costumes 


- decribable, accurately, as a sumptuous picture; 
_,the familiar incidents of the horrific tale unfolded 


in due order. The animated crowd on the fair- 


. ground—lords and ladies, soldiers and students, 


hucksters and loafers, servants, travelling 


~musicians and assorted Lower Orders—drifted, 


ambled, trotted, lurched, wandered and lazed 
around the scene. The showman introduced his 
lively-looking puppets, they went through their 
paces, revealed their sad emotional differences. 


* Petrushka agonised, the Blackamore gloated, in 


their separate cells; the Ballerina, visiting both, 
made no bones about her preference. The quarrel 
between the two male dolls rose to its climax; 


, Petrushka was killed and the showman smugly 


shook the battered corpse to show if merely as a 
Sawdust-stuffed costume. The holiday crowd 
Staggered off and there rose on the roof of the 
booth the horrifying vision of Petrushka—his 
ghost, soul or spirit—grinning, waving and finally 
collapsing as the showman began to realise what 
had been done to him, to his dolls, and indeed to 
the entire human race. .. . 


«» What seems to be infrequently realised is the 
..absolute plastic quality of every phase of a Fokine 
~ ballet; each step, turn or jump, even each lift of a 


finger, the jerk of a shoulder, has been as carefully 


‘decided (in the original version) as are the notes 


m an orchestral score. There is nowhere a super- 
fluous movement—which is why, in no other 
ballets but Fokine’s, can we experience such 


intensities of emotional impact gained by the 
simplest of means, and enjoy such a visual plea- 
sure as seeing dancing or movement going on in 
two, three and even four different rhythms at the 
same time—a heightening of sensation which no 
other choreographer of our time has achieved so 
often or in such rich variations of idiom. It 
follows that no revival of a Fokine work can be 
complete in its effect if this total ‘orchestration of 
movement’ has not been fully realised. 

With all due respect to the truly prodigious 
memories of the joint régisseurs (Serge Grigoriev 
and Liubov Tchernicheva), who both worked with 
Diaghilev’s company for years, this version, par- 
ticularly in its great crowd scenes, has been far too 
freely adapted to the abilities of its present cast. 
The fairground scenes should ebb and flow in a 
precise series of rhythms indicated in the music; 
small knots of performers should coalesce into 
centres of interest within which some one signifi- 
cant action is carried out; above all, the whole 
scene should have an organically inevitable pat- 
tern of movement as complex yet as unified as 
the pattern of a sonata or fugue. It was this quality 
which was almost totally lacking at Covent 
Garden. 

It must be remembered too, that even the most 
absolute resurrection by a régisseur can fail to 
evolve into the correct fempi and patterns if the 
performers are engaged in an idiom too unfami- 
liar to them. This ballet’s effect is made through 
the blending together of the, as it were, ‘solos’ of 
the principal characters and the ‘accompaniment’ 
of the fairground crowd. Of the crowd, at least 
twelve, and possibly as many as twenty, have sig- 
nificant contributions to make—not simply as 
‘characters’ engaged in certain pieces of dancing, 
gesturing, or horseplay, but as ‘instruments’ hold- 
ing our attention on that part of the crowd or 
section of the stage where they are engaged. These 
roles ought to be as exactly timed, placed, spaced 
and emphasised as are the more restricted patterns 
of movement of the three puppets. Otherwise the 
result is exactly what we too often see in crowd 
scenes in the general run of plays and operas of 
every kind—a too-crowded stage in which the 
small, supposedly significant, incidents are with- 
held from our attention through the production’s 
failure to lead our eyes directly to what we ought, 
at any given moment, to be watching. 

By comparision with the effect of the crowd 
seenes, the actions of the principals were out- 
standingly good; not wholly perfect realisations, 
but very fully rehearsed and clearly understood 
characterisations. Again, as with the crowd scenes, 
one felt that not enough of the exact spacing and 
timing from the original version had been con- 
veyed to either Petrushka, the Ballerina or the 
Blackamore. Margot Fonteyn played the Baller- 
ina in a minor key which emphasised the delicacy 
of the role and in a mode which perfectly blended 
with the over-excited, unsubtle, Petrushka of 
Alexander Grant, and with the clumsy brutality 
of Peter Clegg’s Blackamore. . . 

Details in the overall picture which: undoub- 
tedly can be, and will be, adjusted through fur- 
ther performances included too violent contrasts 
of lighting, a snowfall far too late to make any 
dramatic effect, nursemaids much too ladylike 
where they should be rowdily gay (they, as well 
as the coachmen and grooms, have had a nip of 
vodka before the fair because the Petersburg 
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temperature in mid-March is damnably close to 
zero). In sum, what was seen in the opening series 
of performances can be improved at least 80 
per cent. with remorseless rehearsals between 
each of the next twenty performances . . . which 
is the least consideration owing to the memory 
of Fokine, whose greatest work ought to be 
something monumental in our Royal Ballet's 
repertory. 

A. V. COTON 


Bacon v. van Gogh 


FRANCIS BACON has previously 
derived pictures from the 
Velasquez portrait of Innocent 
_ X and from the death mask of 
2 William Blake; his present 
exhibition at the Hanover Gal- 
lery includes a sequence of 
works inspired, apparently, by 
van Gogh's picture of himself on the road to 
Tarascon. This experience has transformed 
Bacon’s palette, bringing a new brightness, but 
whereas the colour of the original communicates 
an intense warmth and gives the impression of a 
figure happily wrapped by his surroundings, 
here the pure colour communicates a sense of 
cold loneliness. The prototype has also provoked 
a sort of parody of its handling; the very modern 
turbulence of the handwriting reminds us that 
van Gogh has been the most important source of 
the rough surfaces which are now so oppressively 
fashionable. Von Gogh was the very epitome of 
the autobiographical artist who transforms every 
experience into the terms of his own developing 
personality, but his legend is liable to obscure the 
fact that the force and energy of his work come 
from his constant preoccupation with pictorial 
problems, that the pictures do not so much con- 
vey the stresses and antagonisms within himself 
as bring that struggle to a point of resolution 
and clarity. Bacon looked at the Velasquez as a 
spectator discovering what only the passage of 
centuries and historical differences could inspire 
and left out what is most impressive in this as 
in all great portraits, the disturbing contact with 
the imaged presence of a human creature; 
Velasquez was a great biographer. Bacon, like 
van Gogh, is an autobiographer and like him he 
paints with a naive immediacy, but whereas the 
intensity of the latter emerges from a fight to 
balance feeling, perception and method, Bacon, 
as the author of the journal of a disturbed man, 
is simply obsessed by the need to get certain 
images on to canvas. Some of the pictures here 
which rehearse earlier subjects have been painted, 
one feels, too late, others like the van Gogh series 
too early; they seem to be the expedients through 
which the experience has been externalised. AIR 
of them are obscure and their success with those 
spectators who can respond to them must be as 
personal as their secret origins. If one does not 
respond automatically to their imagery, the pic- 
tures are likely to seem a dilution of significant 
experience rather than an eloquent projection 
of it. 

One reason for this, perhaps, is that these 
are private pictures built to a public scale. Here 
and there in the large expanses of canvas are 
fragments in which the intensity has been snared 
and kept, surrounded by large areas ineloquehtly 
filled in. Intensity of experience—see Cézanne as 
well as van Gogh—must be matched by an excep- 
tional creative stamina, And so, as always in the 
past, I have admired those fragments, a loping 
dog, bodies swathed in grass, where the alliance 
between feeling, object and paint has been sealed. 
BASIL TAYLOR 








Taking Part 


State Your Case differs from 
most cash-and-carry programmes 
both in structure and-in appeal. 
Instead of being decked out like 
a vast pin-table alley with score- 
boards, nubile ushers and dire 
comedians, the setting here 
resembles a magistrates’ court. Someone with the 
composure of Franklin Engelmann, who was a 
stockbroker before joining the BBC, takes charge 
of the proceedings. He is flanked by a bald, be- 
spectacled and quite cunning prosecutor. It is 
his job to protect the one prize of £100 which will 
be awarded to one of three contestants at the end 
of a half-hour, in accordance with the verdict of 
the viewers. 

With the aid of a professional actress the people 
who state their case vary from a clergyman eager 
to build a youth hut in Burton-on-Trent to a lad 
from Hampstead who wants to translate British 
folk songs into Rock and Roll. Last week one 
saw a woman weighing eighteen stone who wanted 
to gain her £100 so as to lose 100 Ib. at a 
slimming farm. From York came a man with the 
aim to build canoes for tough boys with no taste 
for soccer or cricket. The third applicant was 
Nurse Edith McLennon, whose home is in 
Cheshire. She is spending a year’s leave in Britain 
to raise funds for the leper colony in the Belgian 
Congo to which she has devoted the work of a 
lifetime. While she is away four African nurses 
are looking after things, expecting her to return 
with surgical equipment and the means to build a 
brick dispensary in place of the present mud hut. 

Miss McLennon’s story gave rise to one of 
those spontaneous bursts of raw emotion which 
sweep through the niceties of the viewing routine 
and connect the front parlour with chunks of real 
life. In the case of Nurse McLennon the impact 
was so strong that a businessman from Leeds 
telephoned the studio to offer her another £100, 
and someone in Reading offered to raise funds for 
the leper colony straight away. Many other offers 
followed in the post. 

As audience participation shows will be on the 
screen long after my son has loved and loathed 
Lucy, won the 64,000 challenge and deplored 
The Son of Robin Hood, it’s worth handing a 
special award to State Your Case. It is unpreten- 
tious partly, perhaps, because it reached London 
and a national audience after being among the few 
successful regional programmes on ITV. It seems 
fever to have lost its homely Northern flavour. 
It generates sympathy without too much clap- 
trap from show business. And it’s as English 
es Wensleydale cheese. This should please, 
among others, the Sunday Express, where twice 
in a month there has been the usual wringing of 
hands that all TV is likely to deprive one of local 
joys. Too many cans of American origin are 
pouring not merely from the ITA but also from 
the un-British un-Broadcasting Corporation, runs 
the argument. 

These articles appear seasonally and I hope 
that before the next batch is due somebody round 
the Express Group will prepare a piece based on 
the Empire line. There is every sign that a lively 
exchange of programmes with the Commonwealth 
will make 1957 an exceptional year for British 
TV. It began, perhaps, with a series of Canadian 
plays which the BBC put on during the winter. 
The ITV channel is due to screen another Cana- 
dian series based on The Last of the Mohicans, 
and one made in or around Fiji adapted from 
Jack London stories. The Adventures of Long 
John Silver were produced in Australia, and a 
quiz show now running in the Midlands, Turn- 
about, is organised by a Canadian who gained the 








applause of Lord Beaverbrook’s fellow-citizens, 
before transporting it across the Atlantic. The 
world over, there are only three possible centres 
from which some forty countries with a TV Ser- 
vice can draw their material: Hollywood, New 
York and London. For both news and entertain- 
ment programmes these are the marshalling yards 
from which pictures and celluloid can tackle the 
aims that people have always hoped to find in 
print and paper. In the course of this year it will 
be interesting to see whether the Beaverbrook 
vision is capable of coming a little closer to reality 
through television. ERIC GOLDSCHMIDT 


Twenty Years After 


The Monte Carlo Story. (London 
Pavilion.}—High Tide at 
Noon. (Gaumont.) 

Two tired, famous faces against 

an extravagant backcloth—that 

is The Monte Carlo Story, a film 
with the soufflé lightness that 
needs almost magical handling if it is to succeed. 

It seems to be chasing the comic mood of those 

escapades of the middle Thirties, in which the 

bland, round, unageing face of Claudette Colbert 
or Myrna Loy personified good-natured sophisti- 
cation. Here is the same sort of mood, action, and 
behaviour, but a good twenty years on—twenty 
years that have altered audience and aged actors 
and given us another set of comic values. And 
somehow those two charmers, Marlene Dietrich 
and Vittorio de Sica, seem almost embarrassingly 
autumnal in it, not because they are not well pre- 
served (Miss Dietrich particularly seems to have 
been pickled in a wonderful ageless limbo, so 
graceful you gasp), but because they are acting in 


Waiting for Enlightenment 


Fin de Partie. By Samuel 
Beckett. (Royal Court 
Theatre.) 


THE successor of Waiting for 
Godot and All that Fall is, if 
anything, even more depressant 
than those two despairing fours 
de force. The scene is a tall, bleak, 
stone room lit by two small windows from which, 
by standing on a ladder, it is possible to see an 
empty sea and an empty land. It is furnished with 
a tall throne-like invalid chair in which sits Hamm, 
and two average-size dust-bins in which sit his 
parents Nagg and Nell, for the most part silent 
beneath the lids, Hamm is blind, bored, self- 
pitying and tyrannical. He is waited upon by a 
sly, rheumatic moron, Clov, who is summoned 
from his kitchen at frequent intervals by the 
blast of a whistle. The relationship between these 
two flickers between hatred and mawkish senti- 
mentality. They depend on each other—Hamm on 
Clov because there is nobody else to give him 
food and sedative. Clov on Hamm because there 
is nowhere else to go. The parents, a pair of 
wizened dwarfs, talk together a little or reminisce 
pathetically, and finally die quietly in their bins. 
Hamm, whose only interest in life, apart from 
wishing it to pass as quickly as possible, is a story 
which he recounts every day, rambles on with it 
or bullies Clov or asks futilely what is going on 
outside. He finally gives Clov his liberty and sinks 
grumbling into solitude and despairing sleep. 
The by now familiar Beckett atmosphere is 
stronger than ever—the futility and contrariness 
of things in general, the sense that outside the 
tiny pool of the stage the world is utterly dark 
and empty. The same symbols recur. Clov and 
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an unsuitable idiom, caricaturing—and Tather tog 
closely for comfort—themselves. Now de Sica j 
one of the great comic actors living when it pate 
to grandiose, over-lifesize, exuberant Neapolitay 
nonsense; but when it comes to Romance no. 
Someone should years ago have told him to stick 
to the nonsense and to avoid, like the plague, play. 
ing the great Latin lover. I once saw him on tele. 
vision making such eyes at the female part of the sf 
audience as nearly shattered the screen: it was ae 
the most ridiculous performance I ever saw in that ain 
often ridiculous medium. For the great Latin 
lover is bearable only at a very early age; he 
comes off (just) as a curly-headed fisherman of 
twenty, but as an elderly urban gentleman who 
looks as if he should be wearing spats he provokes 
mockery of the unkindest sort. So that the whole 
film has a slightly unworthy air to it, a spurious 
lightheartedness that comes sadly across the post- 
card scenery and the chirpy hackneyed plot about 
the two fortune hunters who take each other in 
and fall in love in the process. Mischa Auer is his 
usual pop-eyed self as a head-waiter: one of those 
film faces that turn up again and again, ever. 
greenly ludicrous and welcome. Director: Samuel 
A. Taylor. 

High Tide at Noon is a modest, serious film 
with all the deficiencies—you can hardly call them 
faults—of British films at their most middling, 
The scenery (Nova Scotia) is magnificent, but 
whenever it gets away from rocks and waves the 
film quite formidably lacks personality, both in f 
its direction (Philip Leacock’s) and in its actors, | 
It is about lobster fishing and a girl with three 
brothers and two suitors, one of whom she 
marries first and the other second. All five men § 
seemed to me completely indistinguishable. i 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





Hamm are rather like Lucky and Pozzo in Waiting 
for Godot; a Diogenes-figure like Nagg and Nell 
appears in the novel L’Innommable. The 
caricature of the writer and his histoires; the ' 
abysmal physical degradation; the pathetic mental in 
frustration; he is obsessed with them. 

But granted that the atmosphere rolls over one 
as thick and tangible as smog, the inevitable 
question still follows: ‘What is behind it all?’ 
It has sometimes been the tenet of existentialists 
that their plays do not necessarily have to mean 
anything—Cocteau, for instance, claimed that 
Orphée was nothing but a rattling good yarn—but ; 
this will not do for Beckett. The symbolism is 
obviously there and on further acquaintance it 
may become frighteningly clear; but at first 
glimpse it seemed to me, apart from the obvious 
human predicaments, pretty obscure, far more 
so than Waiting for Godot. Judging from 4 
universal air of bewilderment I was not alone 
in this and I cannot help feeling that something 
is needed to span the inevitable gap between 
seeing and comprehending. Waiting for Godot 
made its bridge by being very funny and very 
well written. Fin de Partie is rarely funny and sags 
in construction; it must necessarily bore a little 
and depress a great deal in consequence. The 
sad truth is that only a miracle of technique caf, 
without the traditional help of a developing situa- 
tion and developing characters, turn even the 
most profound s/atement into a satisfactory play; y 
Fin de Partie is not such a miracle, I should add bb 
that it is at present in French and is acted and iM 
directed with tremendous virtuosity by Roget 
Blin, assisted by three equally competent fellow- 
countrymen. 
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Anglo-Saxon Platitudes 


ECIDING which is the most boring long poem 

in English is, even given the existence of 
Piers Plowman, by no means an easy task. If the 
matter is probed, a correlation emerges between 
a proneness to the more spacious or inflatable 
poetic forms and an indifference to what has 
often been considered the prime literary subject, 
relations between human beings. Thus The Faerie 
Queene and Paradise Lost, in their different ways 
the two most ambitious poems in our language, 
are also among the most remote and frigid. 
Despite several valiant and well-argued attempts, 
made over the last twenty-five years or so, to 
present these works as constructional or thematic 
masterpieces, they remain triumphs of dexterity, 
ultimately sterile demonstrations of magnificence 
conducted in the units of stanza or blank-verse 
paragraph. By this argument, Spenser’s announce- 
ment of his moral purpose and Milton’s claim to 
treat the most important of human events seem 
vast unconscious ironies when compared with 
their performance, which in making such themes 
the objects of mere versifying, however sump- 
tuous, ends by adding frivolity to frigidity. The 
total of that sum is boredom. 

The. Old English poem Beowulf, though not 
on the same scale as the works I have mentioned, 
has the property of seeming to be. It occupies a 
unique position in both English literature and 
English studies. Its 3,200-odd lines account for 


something like one-tenth of the whole corpus of 


surviving Old English verse, an accident which 
has, had some remarkable results. The poem, 
after more than a century of peaceful ransacking 


“and discussion by antiquarians and philologists, 


has comparatively recently attracted some atten- 
tion as a literary work. This development can 
be traced back to the foundation of the Oxford 
English School and the inclusion within it of Old 
and Middle English studies in the evident hope 
of causing the syllabus to be, or look, as hard as 
that of other Schools. Beowulf naturally became 
a star turn of this part of the subject, which un- 
doubtedly has its value, not of course as an 
adjunct to literary study, but for its own sake. 
It seems, however, as if a growing nervousness 
about the propriety of offering purely linguistic 
teaching to literature students—and within ear- 


_,,Shot of literary dons—led the language men at 
»,Oxford to look for other justification than the 
y Perfectly respectable view that English philology 
idis, considered in itself, a fit subject to be studied 
“sata university. 


The result was a stealthy upgrading of Old 


““and Middle English texts into a position of 
.», alleged esthetic importance. This manceuvre had 


“already been carried out on behalf of Chaucer, 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


Langland and Gower, though here, too, the line 
was strengthened when Troilus and Criseyde, 
that footling rigmarole, emerged as ‘a psycho- 
logical novel.’ Certificates of merit were drawn 
up for other Middle English poems of which it 
is tempting to say that nobody in full possession 
of his faculties could enjoy them: Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Havelock the Dane, The 
Owl and the Nightingale, the last named of 
which, even in selection, is as powerfully moving 
as the whole of The Revolt of Islam. But it was 
the Old English stocks, helped on perhaps in 
spite of much talk about ‘sophisticated culture’) 
by sentimentality about primitiveness, which 
really soared. Beowulf, again naturally, soared 
highest. After all, the thing was an epic, at least 
it had some narrative about it, and a hero, and 
one great single action—well, three actually, the 
last taking place fifty years after the other two, 
but that could be got over by discovering an 
‘essential unity.’ Beowulf became a great poem— 
nem. con., for the experts were all in the move- 
ment, and what inexpert dissenter could endure 
to gather ammunition by studying the text? 

With this established, there was now a theoreti- 
cal extrinsic reason for going into all that stuff 
about the scribes and the transcripts and the 
relative frequency of the weak form of the ad- 
jective used without the article: it was like, or 
fairly like, getting up the references in Paradise 
Lost. The new situation, however, aggravated in- 
stead of lightening the burden of the student, who 
was henceforth required to think up reasons for 
admiring the poem as well as remembering why 
the impossible MS reading hrergtrafum in line 
175 is significant. But let this flash of science 
deceive nobody; I am not, thank heaven, an 
expert, and the merit I think I can glimpse in two 
or three Old English poems, and even here and 
there in Beowulf itself, is to that extent faint and 
far off. If I were an expert, no doubt I should 
be throwing imputations of greatness around 
with the best of them. Most scholars are men of 
foggy zsthetic sense, the ideal audience for their 
own propaganda; even so, the confidence with 
which these claims are made is astounding and 
discreditable. The body of Old English poetry is 
sO meagre, one might have thought, as to defeat 
inquiry on many points prerequisite to the form- 
ing of a literary judgement. A good poem is nat 
just good, but good of its kind; when, as with 
Beowulf, there is only one of the kind in existence, 
the critic would do well to move cautiously. 

Mr. David Wright, introducing his prose ver- 
sion of the poem,” is ready to affirm that Beowulf 


* BEOWULF. A prose translation with an introduc- 
tion by David Wright. (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 





is great—a point, he adds quaintly, ‘until recently 
often overlooked.’ And why, or how, or in what 
is it great? The answer, for Mr. Wright, lies in 
its theme: ‘it is about how the human being ought 
to behave when he is without hope.’ Is this true 
of any but the closing stages? Alternatively, the 
theme is ‘the conflict of good and evil.’ Is it? 
Granted that it is, this conflict remains one be- 
tween a man and three assorted monsters, and 
whatever weight of symbolism we may attach to 
these it is hard to see the core of the poem as 
existing in any but non-human terms. Beowulf, 
in fact, exhibits to the full that endemic weakness 
of the longer poem referred to earlier: poverty 
of human interest. This is perhaps debatable, but 
Mr. Wright's emphasis on theme has other aspects 
which connect with his emphasis on matters of 
construction and narrative—odd focuses of in- 
terest, incidentally, in a work-so episodic, so slow- 
footed and so sparing of incident. His view of 
the poem has helped to incapacitate him as its 
translator. 


Such virtues as Beowulf has lie in its style. 
This is not to say that they lie in the mere use 
of the compound words and periphrastic varia- 
tions which are the common coin of Old English 
poetry, though something of the strong charac- 
teristic flavour of these ought to be aimed at in 
any version. My point is that the possible strength 
of the poem resides in what it means and not 
in just any old account of the events narrated. 
Mr. Wright does not see this. His translation, on 
a student academic level, is accurate enough and 
does echo something of the poem. But the naive 
concept of style as an ornament, lurking at the 
back of his mind, has led him to write far too 
often with the flat briskness, the explanatory 
paraphrasing and the all too neat syntactical 
subordination of a goodish sixth-former doing 
an unseen. One small example must suffice. The 
poet writes: 

Oft Scyld Scefing 

monegum megthum 
(literally, Often Scyld Scefing deprived many 
tribes of their mead-seats) which Mr. Wright 
renders as ‘Scyld Scefing . . . used often to bring 
nations into subjection, thus missing altogether 
the note of concrete deprivation conveyed by the 
reference to the banqueting-hall, the source and 
scene of the brighter side of warriors’ lives. The 
darker side, the brooding sense occasionally 
caught by the poet that all the ways of our life 
can suddenly dissolve into a nightmare of violent 
destruction, Mr. Wright misses too. He adds to 
his misconceptions a lack of poetic skill and 
poetic feeling. 
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The State of 
ISRAEL 


L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


An independent, informative and up-to-date 
book which considers the major questions of 
Israel’s continued survival against the real back- 
ground of the people and their country. 

With 28 photographs and 2 maps. 21s 


Abroad: Travel Stories 


chosen by ALAN ROSS 


%& “All well chosen, and each brushed with the 
sad excitement of going places.” 
—EVENING STANDARD 15s 


Remember Me 


DAVID STACTON 


%& “Sticks out like a crag ; it had to be written 
... I found it most impressive ; sad, astute, and 
profound.’’—NEW STATESMAN. 

%¥* “An extraordinary feat.”-—THE OBSERVER. 15s 


Space, Time and 
Nathaniel 


BRIAN W. ALDISS 


¥& “Outstanding collection of science fiction.” 

—EVENING STANDARD. 

%& “A genuine literary excitement... he con- 

veys a true sense of wonder such as we find in 
Blake or Wordsworth.”’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

12s 6d 


The Modern Movement 
in Art 


R. H. WILENSKI 


This famous book has been brought up to date 
with a new preface of 12,000 words in which 
Mr Wilenski reviews recent developments. 
There are many new illustrations. 
With 68 plates, 2 in colour. 


The Stones of Troy 


C. A. TRYPANIS 
3% cHorce of The Poetry Book Society * 
“Erudite, ironical and sophisticated, he achieves 
his effects with a fine economy.’’—SUNDAY TIMES. 
10s 6d 


A History of the King’s 
School, Canterbury 


D. L. EDWARDS 


The first new history of the King’s School for 
almost half a century. With 37 plates. 21s 


The Theology 


of the Sacraments 
DONALD M. BAILLIE 


In addition to the late Professor Baillie’s lectures 
on the Theology of the Sacraments, this volume 
contains two other papers and a biographical 
memoir by his brother, the Very Reverend 
Principal John Baillie. With a portrait. l6s 
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Exclusive and Excluded 


Stars and Markets.By Sir .Charles: Tennyson. 
(Chatto and Wiadus, 24s.) 


Two Worlds. By David--Daiches. (Macmillan, 
15s.) 


The Rise of the House of Duveen. By J. H. 
Duveen. (Longmans, 18s.) 


GIVEN Sir Charles Tennyson's generation (he was 
born in 1879), his class, his education and his 
fortunate circumstances, perhaps it is inevitable 
that he should look back not merely without 
anger but with an overflowing abundance of 
creative affection. Out of his memory’s cornu- 
copia spill shimmering summer landscapes, 
sharply-drawn but kindly portraits of friends and 
relations and a hundred assorted sketches of 
remembered pleasures, not one ef them tinged 
with envy or malice, but, equally, none of them 
too good to be true. 

This kind of non-purposive autobiography, 
seeking to prove nothing to others nor, so far as 
One can see, to the author himself, but only to 
celebrate the golden days of a happy youth and 
to chronicle soberly and. urbanely the achieve- 
ments of manhood—this kind of autobiographical 
writing by elderly gentlemen of wide education 
and experience has, or should have, a certain 
therapeutic value for those who spend a great 
deal of time either snarling at this and that or 
snarling at the snarlers. 

Nothing could be more soothing than to 
accompany Sir Charles in his childhood round 
Farringford or Aldworth to spy on his paternal 
grandfather, the great Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
seated at his library table smoking pipe after 
pipe of shag, or retiring to the ante-room after 
dinner to drink his nightly pint of port. (Is it 
always the case that the recorded childhood of a 
man of seventy or so seems to be set in a wholly 
fabulous environment? What a world that was, 
for the fortunate minority, in which a poet could 
make a vast income from his verses and the 
trippers would go all the way to the Isle of Wight 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of the great 
man, just as they recently crowded to Victoria 
ta touch the hem of Liberace’s coat.) Sir Charles’s 
maternal grandfather, Frederick Locker, a mild 
and diffident man, was also a poet and his vers 
de société or d’occasion must have been greatly 
prized by hostesses and friends. His stepfather 
was Augustine Birrell. 

He was altogether fortunate in those around 
him in childhood and youth, and his praise of 
them puts a golden glow on all his pictures and 
portraits, not the least of which is that of William 
Knight, Lord Tennyson’s coachman, an eccentric 
of quaintly whiskered appearance and rich 
personality. When this philosephical worthy 
retired with his pension to a smallholding on the 
Farringford estate he attempted to establish an 
autarkic economy by growing magnificent crops 
which were then fed to chickens and goats, on the 
eggs and milk of which he would live until he 
killed the chickens and goats, salted the carcases 
and festooned the walls of his kitchen with them. 
His letters, with all their incoherence of composi- 
tion and spelling, somehow help the reader into 
that vanished world when society seemed as 
stable as the pyramids and nothing threatened 
the march of progress. Of Eton and Cambridge 
Sir Charles has nothing but good words to say. 
Mr. E. M. Forster had preceded him at King’s by 
a year, and a reported aphorism of his to the 
effect that every small college was made up of two 
sets, the Exclusive-and the Excluded, rouses Sir 
Charles to a spirited defence of the society which 
plainly he much enjoyed. It is here alone, as an 


Insider defending his privileged position, that he 
permits a faint note of asperity to enter the 
In due course he was called to the Bar and 
year or two went into the Colonial Office. Wig. 
this he ends that half of his book which he cap 
‘Stars.’ The second, ‘Markets,’ is of a rather 
different sort, and the reader may regr 
echo the epigraph, from Cecil Day Lewis's From 
Feathers to Iron: ‘Watch not the markets but 
the stars.’ For although Sir Charles had a most 
distinguished career, first as a Civil Servant and 
then in industry, serving also on a succession of 
committees concerned in one way or another 
with the welfare of the arts, he is too modest a 
man to make an exciting account of it. But for 
all his diffidence when he comes to set down his 
own achievements Sir Charles is obviously a 
person to whom many people and institutions 
must owe a good deal. He is of a type which is for 
good or ill vanishing, now that the formerly 
Excluded have at last forced the doors of the 
Exclusive in full strength and are furious tod find 
that the pickings aren’t what they thought. 
David Daiches’s essay in autobiography is also 
concerned with Exclusive and Excluded, butig 
quite a different sense. He moved from England to 
Edinburgh in childhood when his father took 
charge of the Hebrew congregation there. The 
Jewish community of Edinburgh is a very. smalt 
one and Mr. Daiches was always conscious of 
being both part of and apart from his environ 
ment. To begin with this was simply pleasurable, 
because, on the one hand, his family took a 
proper pride in their race and religion, and, on the 
other, there being no anti-Semitism in Scotland, 
his membership of the People of the Book gave 
him an added importance at school. His account 














Night Fighter 


C. F. Rawnsley and Robert Wright 


The fascinating story of how John Cum 
ningham, D.S.0O., 0.B.E., D.F.C., and‘ Jimmy’ 
Rawnsley, D.S.O., D.F.C., D.F.M., ‘the out- 
standing night fighter team of the war,’ 
pioneered airborne radar and fought the 


German bombers in the dark. —I/lustrated 18% 
OUT ON MONDAY 


100 Hours to Suez 


Robert Henriques 


‘The more widely it is read, the better for 
us all. He is a writer of great distinction. I 
warmly commend this topical book.’ 

BERNARD FERGUSSON Maps & Illustrations, \6s. 


James Kirkup 
The Only Child 
‘His enchanting autobiographical excur 


sion into early childhood.’—10HN — 
5. 
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OX EO RTD University 
Spring Wooks 


The Oxford Book 
of French Verse 


XIlIth CENTURY—XXth CENTURY 


Chosen by ST. JOHN LUCAS, Second edition edited by 

p. MANSELL JONES In this edition an attempt has been made, 
while retaining as large a proportion as possible of the first 
selection, to extend it into the contemporary period and to recast 
the choice from the medieval stock which has, during the last 

fifty years, rece ived most attention from scholars. Incidental 
additions have been made in accordance with contemporary 
reassessments, and the text, notes and introduction have been 


revised, 21s, net India Paper 25s, net 2 APRIL 


Further Letters of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Including his Correspondenee with Coventry Patmore 
Edited by CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT ‘Prevented by his 


duties as a Jesuit from any prolonged concentration on literary 

work, unable to meet and talk to his friends . . . the fruits of his 
intellect and sensibility were canalized into his letters. The result 

is some of the finest letters in the language, and also some of the 
saddest’, A, O. J. COCKSHUT in THE TABLET 50s, net 


Mastery and Mercy 


A Study of Two Religious Poems: 

THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND by G. M. Hopkins 
and ASH WEDNESDAY by T. S. Eliot 

PHILIP M. MARTIN Both poets write out of a deeply felt 


Christian experience and their poems deserve attention, even 
meditation, by Christians who may not: be students of literature. 
Canon Martin’s intelligent and sympathetic exposition will greatly 
help the ordinary reader, and should be read widely both in and 
outside the Churches. 1gs. net 26 APRIL 


Baudelaire: A Self Portrait 


LOIS BOE HYSLOP and FRANCIS E. HYSLOP The authors 
have allowed Baudelaire to speak for himself in about a hundred 

of his letters which they have linked together with a sympathetic 
and informative commentary. The result is a moving portrait of a 
tormented genius which can hardly be excelled in its frankness 

and authentic ity. 25s. net 11 APRIL 


Figures of Fun 


The Caricature-Statuettes of 
Jean-Pierre Dantan 


JANET SELIGMAN The social history 

of contemporary Paris forms the background 
to this biography of a brilliant but now 
almost forgotten French nineteenth-century 
sculptor. Illustrated 21s, net 25 APRIL 


Caricature-Statuette of VICTOR HUGO 
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Mysticism, Sacred and Profane 


An Inquiry into some Varieties of Praeternatural Experience 

R. C. ZAEHNER The author analyses various types of praeternatural experience, from 
sensations produced by such drugs as mescalin to states described by Christian and Muslim 
mystics and Indian schools of mystical thought. Concluding that three types of mysticism 
can be distinguished, he seeks to define the relationship between them, and to demonstrate 
the aptness of certain Christian doctrines. 42s.net 11 APRIL 


A History of Antony Bek 


Bishop of Durham 1283-1311 

CONSTANCE M. FRASER The triple purpose of this study is to trace the political 
career of Antony Bek as a favourite counsellor of Edward I; to show how-as Bishop of 
Durham he attempted to organize the northern government in a way which foreshadows the 
Tudor Council of the North, with the reasons for his failure ; and to estimate the degree to. 
which obligations to the Church outweighed political expediency for king or bishop. 42s. net 


Parnell and his Party 1880-90 


CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN Under Parnell, the Irish Party developed an impact which 
made Irish affairs the main concern of the House. Here is the first detailed, impartial study 
of the decade in which the Irish land system was transformed and the Liberal Party became 
pledged to grant Home Rule to Ireland. 45s. net 


The Union of Burma 


A Study of the First Years of Independence 


HUGH TINKER As an underdeveloped country hoping to ac hieve rapid industrialization 
and self-sufficiency, Burma’s experiences provide evidence which no one interested in 
comparable areas of the world can ignore. This study examines the consequences in cultural, 
economic, and political change, and her determination to dev elop a dynamic alternative to 


Commmeniom. 42s. net 11 APRIL 


A Critique of Welfare Economics 


I. M. D. LITTLE The first edition (1950) provoked extensive discussion in academic 
journals. As a result, there has been some development in its ideas, and the author has 
partly re-written some chapters. But the main theme and scope of the book remains 


Second edition 30S. net 


unaltered. 


The British Tinplate Industry 


W. E. MINCHINTON  Tinplate has been manufactured since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. This book is a history of the industry in all its aspects down to the 


present day. 35s. net 


ie 


In the OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS series: 
THE POEMS (ENGLISH, LATIN AND GREEK) OF RICHARD CRASHAW 
Edited by L. C. Martin Illustrated 458. net 


Second edition 
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of childhood, of school, of holidays on the Fife 
coast, has a clear lyrical note which is wholly 
Scottish; while his descriptions of life at home 
seem to me equally undilutedly Jewish in feeling. 
His father, Rabbi Daiches, a much-respected 
divine, was unyieldingly orthodox, and the 
inevitable crisis came when his son David decided 
to marry a non-Jewish girl. The years immediately 
before this decision must have been full of 
strain: one can read this between the undemon- 
strative lines in which Mr. Daiches deals with the 
climax of his story. Happily there was a recon- 
ciliation with his father, and this book is a kind 
of extension of that reconciliation—an honestly 
argued and deeply felt apologia by one who broke 
the barrier between Exclusive and Excluded 
more boldly than his father, in his simple and 
traditional piety, could have dreamed possible. 
No such crises of conscience are to be discerned 
anywhere in Mr. Duveen’s story of his clan and 
its rise to riches in the world of antique and art 
dealing. There are family troubles, of course, but 
in this case they take the form of internecine 
feuds, from which the late Lord Duveen emerges 
omnipotent. But the real hero is the author's 
uncle, Sir Joseph Joel Duveen, the founder of 
Duveen Brothers, who came out of Holland in 
his twenties to get a job with some Dutch produce 
importers in Hull at fifteen shillings a week. He 
had a flair for buying low and selling high, and 
no doubt if he had stuck to groceries instead of 
turning to porcelain, furniture and, eventually, 
pictures, he would still have made his pile—if 
not such a large one, for lack of American 
millionaires to do business with. It is a rather 
monotonous story, all this stacking up of huge 
profits, and it can’t be said that either the great 
collectors or the great dealers tend to be among 


humanity's most interesting specimens (although 
it is true that some of the characters in Mr. 
Duveen’s book sometimes appear to be mere raw 
material Waiting for the shaping hand of Mr. 
Ian Fleming), But it is a different matter when 
the author digresses to speak of his disinterested 
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enjoyment of a particular picture or to explain 
some technicality in the dating of Chj 
porcelain. His words come to life, like Sir Charles 
Tennyson’s, when it is: the stars he is Watchi 

rather than the markets. me 
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Papal Divisions 


Christian Democracy in Western Europe, 1820- 
1953. By Michael P. Fogarty. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 45s.) 


‘How many divisions has the Pope?’ asked the 
late Joseph Stalin on one celebrated occasion. 
The answer is that in terms of the ideological 
struggles which have rent Europe in the past 150 
years the Pope had, and has, quite a lot. Professor 
Fogarty, in his learned, compendious, and on 
occasions discreetly critical, study of Christian 
Democracy since 1820, points out that in 1954 
the Christian Democrat parties of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, France and Italy held nearly two-fifths of 
all the seats in the lower houses of those 
countries. In Germany, Italy and Belgium, Chris- 
tian Democrats have since the war been the 
largest single parties, and in all eight countries 
they have regularly played a key part in most 
governmental coalitions. Professor Fogarty’s 
analysis of their origin, composition, doctrines 
and significance is of the greatest interest— 
especially to those who live in Britain and 
America where no comparable movement exists. 

It must, however, be said from the start that 
Professor Fogarty is much better on the present 
than on the past. A sincere Catholic democrat 
himself, he inevitably finds it difficult to deal with 
the past relations—on the whole consistently 


hostile—of the Papacy with democratic move- 
ments of any kind, including those which were 
avowedly Catholic. Take, for example, his treat. 
ment of Lamennais, who has many claims to be 
the founder of liberal Catholic democracy, He 
observes that Lamennais was condemned less for 
unorthodoxy than for ‘incompetence in Church 
politics,’ and explains that he 
ran into doctrinal difficulties and in some cases 
defended theses, in themselves acceptable, in 
forms which the Catholic Church then and later 
has been unable to approve. 

What Pope Gregory XVI actually said when 
condemning Lamennais in his celebrated Encycli- 
cal Mirari vos in 1832 was: 

Experience has proved from earliest times 
that States distinguished for wealth, for power, 
for glory, have perished from this single evil, 
unrestrained freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech and the love of novelties. 

To this is related that deadly freedom, never 
adequately to be execrated and detested—the 
liberty of the press. 

Was freedom of thought, speech and the press 
acceptable, then, in some other form than that 
defended by Lamennais? The wording of the 
Encyclical hardly suggests it. 

Nor can one feel entirely happy about Pro- 
fessor Fogarty’s treatment of that great French 
‘liberal’ Catholic Montalembert. 

The boundary [he says] between dynamic and 
successful initiative and condemnation and 
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“The finest and wisest and, in some places, wittiest of 
the many distinguished novels we have had from Pamela 
Frankau.”’—Spectator. 16s. 


DAUGHTER OF THE TOWN 


Carlo Coccioli 


A passionate and intensely moving story of bodily and 
spiritual love in a small Italian town, by the author of 
The Little Valley of God. 15s. 


VILHELM MOBERG 


When I was a Child 


A moving and memorable picture of family life in rural 
Sweden by one of her leading novelists. 18s. 


FOLLOW MY DUST 


Arthur Upfield 


A biography by Jessica Hawke of the popular crime 
story writer, creator of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
Australian half-caste detective. Illustrated. 2\s. 





“Highly memorable and well written . . . as good as 
Daphne du Maurier’s Gerald . . . so amazingly vivid and 
taking.” —New Statesman. “Charmed and enthralled.” 
— Spectator. Illustrated. 21s. 


THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST 


J. B. Priestley 


Writing, acting, producing, criticising and watching 
plays by a man who does all these things—a real man 
of the theatre. 10s. 6d. 


LOUISA RAYNER 


Women in a Village 


“This is a most remarkable book. Here is something 
quite new and original: war asitisseen bya distinguished, 
level-headed and sensitive woman.”—v., S. PRITCHETT, 
Bookman. 2\s. 
DOCTOR COURAGEOUS 


Grantly Dick Read 


A. Noyes Thomas’s long-awaited biography of the 
famous pioneer of “natural childbirth” and author of 
Childbirth Without Fear. Illustrated. 18s. 
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failure often proved as then to be narrow. 
Lamennais in the eighteen-thirties provoked his 
own condemnation by Rome, and left the 
Church, while his colleagues, Lacordaire and 
Montalembert, continued as leaders of French 
Catholicism. 

Now there is nothing factually incorrect in this 


statement, but a reader who knew nothing of 
the past might well be left with the impression 
that Montalembert did not run into any trouble 
with the Pope for his liberal views. Yet when 
Montalembert proclaimed his opinions at the in- 
ternational liberal Catholic Congress at Malines 
in 1863, Pius IX, urged on by the Ultramontane 
Bishop Pie, replied with the Encyclical Quanta 
Cura and the famous Syllabus of Errors which 
condemned almost every proposition supported 
by Montalembert. A few years later Montalem- 
bert died. When a memorial service in Rome 
was suggested, the Pope refused, saying: ‘He was 
a liberal Catholic; that is, he was a half-Catholic.’ 

Pius IX and the Syllabus of Errors naturally 
present a problem to Professor Fogarty. As re- 
gards the latter he suggests that it was misunder- 
stood because of its ‘crabbed, obscure and 
negative presentation, and he adds that there was 
‘ittle attempt at clarity or at effective communi- 
cation with either liberals or liberal-minded 
Catholics.” But would clarity have reconciled 
liberals to a document that condemned almost 
everything they stood for? Anyway, the Syllabus 
of Errors is clear enough—all too clear. 

As for Pius IX Professor Fogarty argues that, 
although the Pope who was ‘personally in many 
ways a liberal’ repudiated democracy as far as 
he himself was concerned, he is nevertheless re- 
garded by modern Catholics as having ‘opened 
the way for other Catholics to enter confidently 
into the democratic world.’ With all respect to 
Professor Fogarty, this argument reminds one 
of the argument used by Government spokesmen 
during the later stages of the Suez crisis that the 
purpose of our expedition was to ‘put teeth into 
UNO.’ The Pope’s actual words on democracy 
seem more to the point. Addressing in 1874 a 
delegation of pilgrims from France, he hoped 
that they would soon be 

again engaged in the difficult task of eliminat- 
ing if possible, or at least attenuating, a 
frightful disease which is afflicting human 
society, which is called universal suffrage. Yes, 
that is a disease which destroys the order of 
society and which deserves to be called ‘universal 
delusion’ (lively applause), 

The truth surely is that until very recently 
Papal policy has seldom been on the side of either 
liberalism or democracy. Nor is there any reason 
why it should be. No one could claim that Roman 
Catholic doctrine had anything specifically liberal 
about it. In the 1920s the reaction of Pope Pius 
XI to the threat of authoritarian Communism 
in Italy was to support not the Christian Demo- 
crat Party, which, as Professor Fogarty justly 
says, he regarded as ‘expendable,’ but the rival 
authoritarian movement led by an atheist dic- 
tator, Mussolini. In Germany the Catholic Centre 
Party may, as Professor Fogarty claims, have 
declined to ally itself with Hitler, but it un- 
doubtedly voted for the famous enabling law 
which gave a cloak of legality to his dictatorship 
and virtually abolished the Reichstag. 

Today the verdict of war has discredited 
authoritarianism. Christian Democracy has 
rescued the Papacy. The Pope’s divisions are 
commanded by semi-independent satraps with 
whom he can ill afford to quarrel. But it may not 
always be so. There is no reason to suppose that 
the Papacy has repudiated for ever its funda- 
mentally authoritarian and hierarchical past or 
that its present policy is dictated by other than 
Present conditions and needs. 

ROBERT BLAKE 





Parkside Works 
Edinburgh 9 


Atlas of the Bible 

by L. H. GROLLENBERG OP 
translated by JOYCE M. H. REID BA 
and H,. H. ROWLEY DD 


‘The reviewer, does not hesitate to say that this 
is the best work of its kind known to him, and 
that it is absolutely indispensable to any intelli- 
gent study of the.Bible whether privately or in 
schools and universities; and the format is 
worthy of its subject. It is also surprisingly 
cheap for the wealth of matter supplied in it.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 
35 maps in eight colours, two end-paper maps in 
six colours, 408 photographs in gravure, 60, 
word commentary, 26-page index 


14 x 103 166 pp 70s 


Practical Reason and 
Morality 

a study of Immanuel Kant’s % 
Foundations for the Metaphysics of j 
Morals 

A. R. C. DUNCAN 


A new and original examination of the content 
of the Foundations, showing that it is not an 
ethical treatise (as so often mistakenly assumed), 
but a critique of practical reason. 


8} x 5} xviii+- 182 pp 18s 


The Geographer as Scientist 
essays on the scope and nature of geography 
S. W. WOOLDRIDGE 
The book begins with a number of essays on 
the nature of geography and its place among 
the sciences and goes on to examine the role 
played in the teaching of geography by physical 
geography and geomorphology. 
‘The Geographer is seen explaining, justifying 
and extolling the virtues of his craft ... It is 
good to have so ably written an illustration of 
the geographer at work.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
8} x 5h xii +- 300 pp 35s 





36 Park Street 
London W1 
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A History of 

the Council of Trent 

by HUBERT JEDIN 

translated by DOM ERNEST GRAF OSB 


An English version of the first volume of the 
snportant Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, 
the only comprehensive work on the Council of 
Trent for some three hundred years. Professor 
Jedin traces the attitude of the Church to the 
question of a General Council from the dissolu- 
tion of the Council of Basle to the assembly of 
the Council of Trent one hundred years later; 
and the repercussions of the Reformation in 
Germany on this attitude. 


93 x 6} xii +620 pp 70s 


Ghana :: the autobiography of 
KWAME NKRUMAH 
Prime Minister of Ghana 


Personal details and incidents are frankly told 
and Dr Nkrumah’s public life is also revealed in 
his vivid account of the struggle for Gold Coast 
independence in which he has proved himself a 
dynamic and resolute leader. Publication on 
6th March 1957 coincided with the celebration 
of the new Sovereign State which, re-named 
Ghana, now enters the Commonwealth with 
Dominion status. With 40 pages of half-tones. 
8§ x5 2nd impression xvi+-312pp 2\s 


) 
Europe and its Borderlands 
a comprehensive geographical treatise by 
ALAN G. OGILVIE 
This book examines the geography of Europe 
and its Borderlands as the centre of Western 
civilisation.- The fringe named the Borderlands 
embraces the Caucasian region and Asia Minor, 
which together have merited the name Bridge- 
lands of Asia, and the settled northern parts 
of Africa. The author was Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the University of Edinburgh. 46 maps 
and diagrams. 
93 x 7t 352 pp 42s 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 


October Fifteenth 

by C. A. MACARTNEY D Litt 

The history of Hungary from 1929—1945 by 
one of the few Western scholars qualified by 
experience and knowledge for the task. It deals 
with the dramatic events from Trianon to 
Horthy’s fall on 15 October 1944 and the after- 
math. Recent tragic events in Hungary add an 
unpremeditated topical interest-to this work. 
Royal 8vo 2 vols 1000 pp 84s the set 


Letters from Goethe 

by Dr M. HERZFELD and 

Miss C. A. M. SYM 

These 600 letters are the first considerable trans- 
lation in English from Goethe's vast corres- 
pondence. They cover the period from 1765 
to 1832. 

‘An altogether admirable volume and one that 
has been long needed.’ The Times 
Med 8vo 650 pp 42s 


Distributors: 


History and Eschatology 

by RUDOLPH BULTMANN 

The Gifford Lectures 1955 In this book Professor 

Bultmann considers the attitude towards history 

of European thinkers since the earliest times, 

and analyses how far, and with what results, 

they have diverged from the Christian con- 

ception of it. 
Crown 8vo 


Science and the Nation 

The Reith Lectures 1956 
by SIR EDWARD APPLETON 
An important survey of the national structure 
of science, pure and applied, and of the reasons 
underlying Britain’s need for more scientists 
and technologists, by a friendly and informed 
guide who is himself one of our most distin- 


guished scientists. 
Crown 8vo April 25 10s 6d 


May 1Ss 


NELSON 36 PARK STREET LONDON Wi1 
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Women and 


Sometimes Men 


FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL 


This book is based on a series of talks 
given in the Third Programme, and dis- 
cusses the relationship between the mas- 
culine and the feminine both in society and 
within the individual. 15s. net 


Social Policies for 
Old Age 


B. E. SHENFIELD 


A survey of British policy, in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology. 25s. net 


The Ways of 
the Sea 


ROGER PILKINGTON 


The author explains the causes of tides, 
waves and other sea phenomena, in an 
engaging way which will interest children 
and adults alike. J//ustrated by Piet Klaasse. 

12s. 6d. net 


Reason and Energy 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


In these studies in German literature the 
author examines the work of seven German 
writers—HOlderlin, Novalis, Kleist, Heine, 
Biichner, Georg Trak! and Gottfried 
Benn. 30s. net 


Studies in Philosophical Psychology 


The Psychology 
of Perception 


D. W. HAMLYN 


Mental Acts 


PETER GEACH 


These two books are the first in a new 
series of monographs to be written by 
philosophers on _ psychological subjects. 
The editor is R. F. Holland, and they are 
directed towards the field of psychological 
and social studies. each 12s. 6d. net 


Studies in 
Rebellion 


E. LAMPERT 


A study of the origins of revolutionary 
thought in Russia, as represented through 
the life and thought of Belinsky, Bakunin 
and Herzen. 30s. net 


Causality and Chance 
in Modern Physics 


DAVID BOHM 


The work leading to this book arose from 
discussions with Einstein, and in it the 
author criticises the conclusion that in the 
fundamental laws of the microscopic 
domain the basic processes are governed 
by pure chance. 21s. net 


. Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Travel Miscellany 


A MIXED bag of travel books differ as much in 
method and presentation as in subject. Here are 
all sorts of countries, but the authors and their 
attitudes vary quite as much: as the places de- 
scribed. 


A Train to Tarragona, by Anthony Carson 
(Methuen, 15s.): difficult to describe, unless you 
know Mr. Carson already; this is far more than 
a straight travel book about a visit to Spain, a 
country peopled as much by his imagination as 
by the ‘suckling women, beggars, lottery sellers, 
mineral-water vendors, soldiers, freaks, saints, 
dwarfs, heroes and pickpockets’ he likes to intro- 
duce us to. If you know the style already, you 
will be prepared for the mixture, which is at times 
almost hysterically amusing, at others saddening, 
at all entertaining. A piece of brilliant autobio- 
graphical fantasy more than a guide to the ways 
of Tarragona; and very r...r...r...0Ococo, 
as the guide in Burgos Cathedral always says. 

Spain on a Shoestring, by Bernard Newman 
(Herbert Jenkins, 18s.): chirpy account of a 
motor-cycle trip to Spain by a breezy professional 
travel-writer who has written at least twenty 
similar-sounding books, with titles like Pedalling 
Poland, Baltic Roundabout, Cycling in France 
and Ride to Russia. Aimed at the energetic lower- 
middlebrow who wants to get about on the cheap 
and is interested, up to a point, in more or less 
everything. Useful information about prices, 
practical advice on food and hotels, some interest- 
ing titbits of (mostly financial) information (‘Let 
me illustrate to you just how poor Spain is,’ 
says a Spaniard. ‘You have a firm called Marks 
and Spencer. Their annual turnover is nearly one- 
half of the total revenue of the Spanish govern- 
ment’). 

The Brass Dolphins, by Christopher Kinin- 
month (Secker and Warburg, 25s.): spirited and 
néar-scholarly account of life in Malta by a 
seasoned Mediterranean traveller who now lives 
on Gozo, the smaller of the islands; spoilt at 
times by a chi-chi style, an exaggerated social 
sensitivity and a maddening use, throughout the 
text, of the words ‘my friend’ to describe a com- 
panion. An unusual and stimulating book, it is 
humble enough to realise that an educated Anglo- 
Saxon cannot enter into the outlook of a Maltese 
peaSant just because he tries, and has a fresh, 
analytical eye, agreeably free of the usual 
Mediterranean-lover’s clichés in looking either at 
landscapes or at institutions, 

The Rhine and its Castles, by Monk Gibbon 
(Putnam, 25s.): describes, with most historical 
emphasis, a leisurely journey along the Rhine 
taken by a middle-aged, serious, and agreeable 
traveller and his daughter. Unexciting but 
pleasant middlebrow reading, it sounds rather 
like letters, staid but personal, from an old family 
friend. 

Destination Mecca, by Sayed Idries Shah 
(Rider, 18s.): the author, a nobly born Moslem 
educated at Oxford, speaking a kind of Esperanto 
of sophistication, and able to meet on personal— 
not journalistic—terms almost anyone he cares to 
call on in the Midle East, describes a journey 
there which includes his pilgrimage as a believer 
to Mecca, where, at risk of his life, he took photo- 
graphs (though this was incidental to his religious 
motives), An intensely interesting book both for 
its unusual subject and for the author’s outlook— 
worldly, astringent, high-spirited, whether visiting 
the late King Ibn Saud or meeting the prosperous 
and respectable cigarette-smuggling community 
of Tangiers. 

Expedition Tortoise, by Pierre Rambach, 
Raoul Jahan and F, Hébert-Stevens .(Thames 
and Hudson, 30s.): exploration, contemporary 
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South from Granada 


Seven Years in Andalusia 
GERALD BRENAN 


‘For me this is the best of Mr 
Brenan’s books, and almost in the same 
class as ‘Old Calabria’ . . . he is about to 
take his place, I prophesy, as a maj 
writer.’—CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times), 
‘It is a book of many flavours: nothing 
remotely like it or them can ever before 
have been offered to the reader, even by 
Norman Douglas, whose genre it recalls.’ 
—DANIEL GEORGE. 


Book Society Recommend. 





Illus. 24s. 


Poetsina Landscape 


Great Latin Poets in the Italy of today 
GILBERT HIGHET 

‘Written with engaging clarity and unin- 
hibited enthusiasm by a classical scholar 
who is also a skilful translator, it opens 
windows on a fascinating and relatively 
unfamiliar world."—-G ERALD BULLETT 
(Bookman). With 49 photographs by the 
author of the places in modern Italy with 
which each poet is associated. 


Book Society Recommendation. Hlus. 30s. 


More than a Legend 


The Story of the Loch Ness Monster 
CONSTANCE WHYTE 
Illustrated. 241s. 


The evidence is presented in a way that is 
neat, objective and convincing—at least to 
all but the die-hard sceptics. 


The American 


Presidency © 
CLINTON ROSSITER 


‘A most valuable book.’—The Times. 
The best, short, up-to-date book on the 
American Presidency . . . fresh, amusing, 
suggestive and often compelling.’—Ox/ord 
Magazine. 
Introduction byD. W. BROGAN 16s. 


Gertrude Stein 


ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 


‘The author gives us a live and continuous 
picture of her subject.’"—The Listener. 
‘A view in depth not alone of the subject, 
but of the entire avant-garde.’—Truth: 


_ Mlustrated. 25s. 
Fiction 


Overdue 
FRANCIS CLIFFORD 


‘Horribly exciting and the excitement Is 
conveyed with a skill characterised by 
extreme frugality of utterance.’-—D ANIEL 
GEORGE (Spectator). 


‘The urgent visual technique is perfectly 
suited to a thriller.’—The Times. 
13s. 6d. 


2nd Impression. 


April II 
The Spiral Road 


JAN DE HARTOG 

A novel of the Indonesian jungle, con- 
ceived on a great scale. 

Book Society Recommend. 432 pages. 18s. 
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style. Five fed-up French youths—architects— 
take an old Chrysler across the Middle East to 
India, and three of them describe their adven- 
tures. Scrappy, vigorous, it ranges from historical 
research on Indian sculpture to an interesting but 
far too brief account of life in a Buddhist 
monastery, where one of the travellers spent six 
months, not as a tourist, but as a novice (which 
accounts, perhaps, for his reticence). Excellent 
photographs, passable drawings, beautiful pro- 
duction. 

No Passport to Tibet, by F. M. Bailey (Hart- 
Davis, 25s.): exploration, old style. This is a 
diary kept by Colonel (then Captain) Bailey on an 
historic free-lance expedition to Tibet in 1913, 
which won the Royal Geographical Society's 
Gold Medal for him. A member of Young- 
husband’s expedition to Lhasa in 1904, Colonel 
Bailey already had a good knowledge of the 
language and people when, without permission 
from the Tibetan Government, and no official 
support from the Government of India, he 
entered Tibet from Assam with one companion 
and penetrated uncharted country and savage 
tribes with a laconic courage that cannot fail to 
come through the unpretentious and often dry 
official manner. Serious, masculine reading. 

Himalaya Shuttlecock, by Hans Kopp (Hutch- 
inson, 18s.): exploration by necessity. An im- 
mensely tough and resourceful man, the author 
was one of several who escaped from British in- 
ternment in India during the last war. On his 
second attempt he was in a group that included 
Harrer, and, searching for freedom in general 
rather than an escape route in particular, he 
crossed the Himalayas in all six times. Less 
imaginative, less detailed than Harrer's, his 
accounts of Tibet are still of extreme interest and 
strangeness. A clumsy translation hardly detracts 


from them, for there is enough meat in the facts 
themselves. Magnificent photographs. 

The World is all Islands, by Carl Nielsen 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.): exploration without 
talent. This book shows just how dull a trip 


‘ round the world can become. Three Danes and 


a cat called Isa Lei go round it in a fifty-year-old 
schooner, and the remarkable feat of crossing 
so many large stretches of water with such simple 
equipment seems lost in the extraordinary trite- 
ness and duliness of everything Mr. Nielsen has 
to say. Poor photographs, too. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Metternich 


A World Restored: Metternich, Castlereagh and 
the Problems of Peace, 1812-1822. By Henry 
Kissinger. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


No one who looks at history can imagine, as 
James I, Jean Jacques Rousseau and Woodrow 
Wilson imagined, that there is one single formula, 
valid at all times, which establishes the legitimacy 
of governments, but in any society that at all 
attains to stability there is at any given time a 
formula which is for the moment generally 
accepted—be it consecration, primogeniture, 
constitutional election, self-determination or what 
you will. The statesman has little say as to what 
may be the formula of his age. All that he can 
do, if he wishes to give peace to his age, is to 
see that kovernments and frontiers are as far 
as possible shaped in accordance with that 
formula. Where there is no generally’ accepted 
formula then, as Mr. Kissinger truly says, there 
is a revolutionary situation and the result is war. 
If up till the present democracy has always 
brought war in its train, that is not because 
democracy is of its essence more bellicose than 


1 


other forms of government but because its moral 
title has always been challenged—in the past by 
aristocracy, in the present by Communism. 


The eighteenth century had its own notion of 
legitimacy, and Mr. Kissinger is very right in say- 
ing that the extravagances of Encyclopedists’ 
criticism were then tolerated not because the rois 
philosophes were prepared to allow their 
authority to be undermined but because they 
thought that their authority was utterly unassail- 
able. To them criticism was but a harmless amuse- 
ment. Then came the Revolution and Bonaparte. 
Now it is a further truth that a Restoration never 
really restores. A revolution which has enjoyed 
temporary power may in its turn fail and the 
forms of the ancien régime be restored, but the 
memory of it remains and the restoration will 
only endure if the masters of it are wise enough 
in some way to pay respect to the memory of 
that interlude. This Charles II understood in 
England and James II did not. Louis XVIII 
understood in France and Charles X did not. 
Metternich understood it well enough up to a 
point, but it was his difficulty that he could do 
little about it. He understood well enough that the 
Napoleonic adventure and the revolt against it 
had between them filled Europe with a spirit of 
nationalism and that it was going to be difficult 
to get a stable society which was not built upon 
nationalist lines. But the trouble was, as he also 
saw, that it was going to be difficult to get a stable 
society which was built on nationalist lines. The 
formula of nationalism might be invoked, as it 
was to be invoked before the century was 
through, to build nationalist States in Germany 
and Italy, but its invocation in the Hapsburg 
Empire must inevitably reduce society to chaos 
—to a chaos that would in its turn spread chaos 
to all Europe—so inextricably were the nationali- 
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ties there intertwined. Broadly speaking, he has 
been proved right. 

But what did he do? and what ought he to 
have done about it? As Mr. Kissinger shows, he 
set himself not only to oppose all change but by 
brilliant trickery to manceuvre all other Powers 
in Europe into supporting him in his opposition. 
I confess that I do not admire Metternich’s 
trickery as whole-heartedly as Mr, Kissinger. 
After all he did it all by flattering hereditary 
monarchs, and all the hereditary monarchs at that 
time were, as Bagehot has pointed out, mad. 
(Britain was at a great advantage over other 
Powers in that she alone had the constitutional 
machinery for declaring her Kings mad.) But in 
any event Mr. Kissinger is surely right in saying 
that it was just a delaying action and the policy 
essentially sterile, nor, I think, does he sufficiently 
condemn the means which Matternich habitually 
used—stolen letters, blackmail, robbery, the 
betrayal of confidences and the like—and his 
intolerable delight at his own imagined clever- 
ness. One who aspires to build his power in moral 
foundations cannot afford the habitual use of 
blackmail. The trouble about Metternich was 
that he was always an aristocrat but never a 
gentleman. 

Now Mr. Kissinger is acutely conscious that 
Metternich was only delaying an inevitable end. 
But what should he have done? It was Metter- 
nich’s belief—and any study of the Italian 
Risorgimento such as that of Mr. Hales on 
Mazzini substantially confirms it—that the lower 
classes at that time cared little about nationalism 
or constitutionalism. The demand for these came 
entirely from the middle class. But Metternich, 
having stated this, never seems to have inquired 
why it was—never seems to have reflected that 
methods of production were changing, that people 
were now demanding the new goods which the 
middle-class manufacturers produced, that the 
middle class was growing restless because it was 
more important and demanded that its importance 
be recognised. The only chance of saving the 
Austrian Empire was surely that it should wean 
its middle classes away from nationalism by 
offering them more than the nationalists. Perhaps 
that was impossible granted that the Emperor 
was such as he was. Perhaps it was impossible 
anyway. Perhaps to give Europe peace for a 


- third of a century was a& much as could-be asked 


of any man and he was entitled to challenge the 
men of the new generation to find the solutions 
for the new problems and to pronounce his ‘after 
me the deluge’ if they could not do so. But, if 
so, then there was nothing for it but to admit that 
there was no abiding place for a powerful Haps- 
burg Empire in a nineteenth-century world. As 


it was, the story was a story of great irony. Metter- | 


nich, the great Conservative, saw in the Hapsburg 
Empire the major force for stability. Acton, the 
great Liberal, praised it because there alone the 
narrowness of nationalism was transcended, and 
yet in 1914 it was Austrian aristocrats like Conrad 
von Hotzendorf who in a crazy ambition 
to reassert their Austrian Germanity plunged 
humanity into its Armageddon. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Tactician’s Paradise 


The Desert My Dwelling Place. By Lieut.-Colonel 

David Lloyd Owen. (Cassell, 18s.) 
ROMMEL is said to have described the Western 
Desert as a ‘tactician’s paradise and quarter- 
master’s nightmare.’ The British Army, too, re- 
gards deserts as militarily ‘U’; they have always 
appealed to a particular, and generally excellent, 
type of officer. 

As one would expect from its title, this is a 
pleasantly nostalgic book. For the desert war was 
a gentlemanly affair, fought on our side by people 
who knew each other well; it was still on a small 
enough scale for ‘Colonel Tim’ or ‘Colonel 
Jimmy’ powerfully to influence events. It was a 
war of desert boots, corduroy trousers and sheep- 
skin coats; steel helmets, boots, anklets, web 
equipment and the full panoply of ‘strength 
through gloom’ were regarded as ‘Inglesi’ and 
quite beyond the pale. ‘The sort of thing they do 
on exercises in England’—there could be no more 
damning description. 

Yet there was nothing effete or incompetent (at 
least on the regimental level) about this twentieth- 
century throwback to Prince Rupert and his 
Cavaliers. There was certainly no disinclination 
to ‘engage the enemy more closely’; if sometimes 
chances were not exactly calculated in the best 
Staff College manner, perhaps it was as well, for 
at that stage of the war exact calculation led 
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inexorably to unpalatable conclusion. There 
many parts of the present Army which could do 
with a whiff of sand. 

The LRDG, in which David Lloyd Owen was 
a patrol commander and later in Europe com, 
manded, epitomised the desert atmosphere. This 
is consequently an evocative book. Shephear 
Siwa, Kufra, Marble Arch, Tobruk and Trigh E} 
Abd are all at various times the setting. There 
are plenty of personalities, well and generally 
charitably described. Best of all there is a deter. 
mined attempt to set down on paper what the 
average soldier thought about it. The author's 
relations with his patrol are a model of sensible 
and practical discipline; each man did what was 
required of him, because, in Lord Wavell’s words, 
‘he had become convinced that it was the right 
the proper and the expedient thing to do.’ F 

Altogether this is a refreshing and inspiring 
book. Sometimes, as in the passage where the 
author seeks to explain his desire to get away 
from a dull job at an OCTU in Cairo in terms of 
his previous reading of T. E. Lawrence, thé 
writing is naive; it remains, as the CIGS says ina 
foreword, ‘a tale for anyone with an adven- 
turous spirit and an admiration for the courage 
of others who have done things which we would 
have liked to have done ourselves.’ 


« 


A. J. WILSON 


Taking to Flight 


First Flights. By Oliver Stewart. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 25s.) 


Wuo made the first flight across the English Chan. 
nel, and when? Blériot—about 1909? Ha! One 
good. reason for reading First Flights is the 
amount of money you can win on one of the leasts 
known facts of aviation history: in fact, the first 
crossing by air was made on January 7, 1785, by 
a M. J.-B. Blanchard and a Dr. John Jeffries, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. Yes of course, it was @ 
balloon; and, in Major Stewart's words: ‘It car 
ried, besides the two airmen, a compass, letters to 
certain French noblemen and, most important, a 
bottle of brandy. The margin of lift was not great, 
however, and during the two hours over the sea 
the balloon began to lose height at such an alarms 
ing rate that Blanchard and Jeffries not only threw 
overboard the oars with which they had hoped to 
guide the direction of the balloon, but also such 
food as they had and then their own clothes, 
including Blanchard’s trousers. They put on theif 
cork life-jackets, but the balloon rose enough to 
clear the French coast and land at Guines.’ 

From oarless, trouserless balloonists to the first 
jet-lift (by Captain Shepherd in the so-called 
Flying Bedstead in August, 1954), Major Stewart 
has plotted, with painstaking enthusiasm, the 
flights which have dramatised aeronautical prd- 
gress. He starts with the earliest pioneers; but he 
makes it clear that his criterion is achievement, 
not promise. Wild-eyed inventors are important, 
but they aren’t as important as the quiet, plodding 
men who turn a theory into metal and powef 
and the quiet, careful men who first test the worké 
ing out of the theory in the air. 

After the balloonists came the struggle to get 
an aerodyne into the air, to get a heavier-thane 
air machine to glide. And Major Stewart correctly 
redresses the balance between Leonardo de Vinci 
and that remarkable English eccentric Sir George 
Cayley. Leonardo’s helicopter could not havé 
worked; but Cayley’s helicopter could. Orville 
Wright said of him: ‘He knew more of the 
principles of aeronautics than any of his pr 
decessors, and as much as any that followed him 
up to the end of the nineteenth century.’ There's 
room for a new book on Cayley. 42 

With the Wrights, of course, powered flight 
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arrives. And with it, the book settles down at its 
cruising speed—a rapid but always fair summary 
of the main achievements of this century. From 
Santos-Dumont to Blériot; from Pégoud, the first 
aerobatic pilot, to the combats of the First World 


» War and the beginnings of aerial tactics: and so 


to what is rightly called ‘The Great Test’—the 
Atlantic. The exciting failure of Hawker and 
Mackenzie-Grieve; the triumph of Alcock and 
Brown; the final hysteria, eight years later, of 
Lindbergh’s first solo crossing. 

Now the emphasis shifts to speed. Major 
Stewart was lucky enough to see most of the great 
Schneider Trophy races and his descriptions of 
them are laconically graphic. Then the long-range 


reliability tests—Australia, South Africa—Jim - 


Mollison, Amy Johnson, Black, Kingsford-Smith, 
the roll of honour of the late Twenties and 
Thirties. Through all of this, through helicopters, 
through the development of the jet, through all 
the still unfinished later chapters of development, 
Major Stewart’s energy shows no signs of flagging. 

First Flights isn’t, nor would you expect it to 
be, organised with the calm cunning of an his- 


| torian. Major Stewart barks his sentences out, 


hops from subject to subject, gives a tone of 
urgency even to reminiscence. That so much of 
the book can be réminiscence, that Major Stewart 
should have known so many of the people that 
he is writing about, have had a hand in so many 
of the flights, is one of these things, of course, 
that make aviation history so fascinating: it's 
history that’s still happening. 

JOHN METCALF 


The Fox of the North 


Lord Lovat of the °45. By Moray McLaren. 
(Jarrolds, 18s.) 


THIs is not a biography but a long, garrulous 
plea in extenuation of Lord Lovat, the famous 
‘Fox of the North’ who was executed for treason 
in 1747. He stands in dire need of the whitewash 
pail. The highlands of Scotland in his day were 
barbarous places; violence and trickery were at a 
premium, but Lovat’s record was unsavoury even 
in his unsavoury age—estates won by guile, 
forced marriage, possibly rape, unlawful deten- 
tions, armed rebellion, outlawry, treason, double- 
crossing on the grand scale (and both sides— 
Jacobite and MHanoverian). Nevertheless Mr. 
McLaren finds him easy to forgive. His gusto, 
his virility, his cunning, stir his sympathy and 
make him something of a hero. Possibly there is 
a little to be said in Lovat’s favour. An accurate, 
well-documented description of highland life, a 
proper sifting of evidence against him, would 
certainly lead to a more charitable understanding. 
This Mr. McLaren does not provide. His book 
is a mere sketch, puffed out with endless and 
pointless speculations and dotted with inaccuracy. 

When Lovat was executed, the reader will be 
bored to learn that Horace Walpole was thirty, 
that Pope had been dead three years, Swift two, 
and that Dr. Johnson was composing his dic- 
tionary, whereas Handel, busy with ‘See the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,’ was sixty-two. ‘Hume (he 
would have relished Lovat, but as far as we know 
never met him) was thirty-six, Adam Smith 
twenty-four and Robert Adam, whose noble 
buildings are still the glory of our New Town, 
was nineteen. Queen Victoria’s grandfather was 
nine. . . .’ And so on. Biography by free associa- 
tion. Where there is no evidence, imagination 


| riots. 


The heather takes fire in a flash. Alas! it 
goes out equally quickly, and nothing remains 
of the singing and the poetry-making that 
indubitably must have followed upon that day 
of Altnigoir—for this was the name the clan 
gave to the victory of Stratherrick. Perhap:, 
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when, nearly fifty years later, Lord Lovat lay 
_ »in ‘the “Tower of London and planned and 
. dreamed of the great Highland funeral he would 
receive when the Government had permitted his 
body to be taken back to his country after his 
execution he may have known that there would 
be still some old men and women of his clan 
alive who would remember Altnigoir. Perhaps 
he may have thought that in the singing and the 
mourning there would be an echo from that day. 
Perhaps, indeed! 

And Mr. McLaren harbours some quaint ideas, 
‘perhaps’ a natural consequence of a too vivid 
and too riotous imagination? Most working- 
class Londoners did not breakfast on .claret in 
the early eighteenth century. And to presume that 
Lovat spoke German because he had a private 
audience with George I is equally inane. How- 
ever, errors of fact are a relief after the tedium 
of ‘might-have-beens’ that lard the lean pages. 

J. H. PLUMB 


It’s a Crime 


Top Secret. By Leonard Halliday. (Hammond, 
Hammond, 10s. 6d.) The first thriller, surely, to 
have as hero a former Manchester Guardian 
reporter is suitably well-written, and there is 
much mountaineering, about which many MG 
men, since C. E. Montague’s time, have been 
knowledgeable. The climbing, both in_ the 
Salzkammergut and in Skye, seems excitingly to 
be the real stuff; the secret-agent plot is tol-lol; 
and there is a wry, astringent, very twentieth- 
century love affair, and a sardonic ending. 
Altogether, a highly commendable novel of 
action. 

The Long Echo. By Douglas Rutherford. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Old feuds and ancient wrongs 
are the mainsprings of murder in a North-Italian 
mountain village, most alluringly described. Mr. 
Rutherford writes an admirably economical, 
well-bred prose; knows and loves his background; 
and makes his art-historian hero a credible 
figure, and the plot convincing enough. This is 
quite as good as the same author’s Grand Prix 
Murder—high praise. 

The Power. By Frank M. Robinson. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 11s. 6d.) Remarkably exciting, per- 
suasive, cross between science fiction-and thriller, 
of highly superior H. G. Wells-ish sort, in which 
a group of scientists learn to suspect that one 
of their number is a superman, the man of to- 
morrow, today; ‘as far above man as man is 
above the apes.’ What precisely are his powers, 
and how will he use them? First-class in a difficult 
field. 

The Litmore Snatch. By Henry Wade. (Con- 
stable, 12s. 6d.) Henry Wade’s neo-Trollopean 
prose has a stately tread, like an old-fashioned 


policeman’s, and it is old-fashioned policemen,. 


admirably and admiringly characterised, who 
solve this very good, quite believable, down-to- 
provincial-earth mystery of a kidnapping. Not all 
crimes are murders, but too many crime novels 
are: this is a refreshing and most readable change. 

The Narrow Search. By Andrew - Garve. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Another very good, bloodless, 
English tale of a kidnapping, by a rather livelier 
writer than Mr. Wade. Andrew Garve has beem 
a reporter in his time, and a good one, and his 
background of one particular—and unfamiliar— 
aspect of the English scene is carefully observed 
and readably described. A good, sensible, prob- 
able, enjoyable, novel. 

The Seven File. By William McGivern. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Yet another kidnapping—an 
unusually brilliant, lucid and almost documentary 
account, in this case, of how American practi- 
tioners might snatch a child, and how the FBI 
might set about out-generalling them. Good 
characterisation, and even better tension and 
suspense. 

Anything to Declare? By Freeman Wills Crofts. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) This almost 
octogenarian old master knows how to construct 
and elucidate a plot, and his genteel prose paces 
sedately through the maze of smuggling, black- 
mail and murder to a completely satisfactory 
solution. As cosy as good home cooking. 

The Best That Ever Did It. By Ed Lacy. 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) Two apparently purpase- 
less and apparently unrelated killings on the side- 
walks of New York lead to unfolding of ingenious 
crime that had led only inadvertently to murder. 
Story stereoscopically presented, so to speak: one 
lens for the crooks and one for the law, until 
the images merge seemingly into three dimen- 
sions. Neat, brisk and exciting—the only puzzle 
still unsolved at the end is what on eafth the title 
means. ; 

Dead Man’s Riddle. By Mary Kelly. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) Other. universities have had 
their laureates—if laureates, in this particular 
literary field, is the word—why not Edinburgh 
with murder taking place at a riotous Rectorial? 
Miss Kelly is still not entirely at ‘home in her 
newly chosen genre, and flounders around in a 
rather complicated plot which includes a dottily 
unnecessary code. But she can write, and may 
well delight us all, anon. 

The Men in Her Death. By Stephen Ransome. 
(Gollancz, 11s. 6d.):Inordinately ingenious and 
complicated story of how blackmailing trollop is 
bumped off and practically every inhabitant of 
small Florida pleasure-beach town is suspect. 
Ransome holds you with his glittering eye and 
insists on being read at a sitting. 
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No Tears for Shirley Minton. By 
Lowe. (Boardman, 10s. 6d.) Another similar and 
similarly gripping, tale of pretty blackmailer’ 
mysterious murder, not perhaps put together with 
quite such dazzling technical skill as Mr. 
Ransome’s confection, but very neat and crafty 
all the same, and atmosphere of small middle 
Western town beautifully done. 

Murder at the Flea Club. By Matthew Head 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) Murder in the Paris where’ 
good Americans go to when they die—the Paris 
of the Deux Magots and existentialist night clubs, 
in one of which such places murder happens, and 
is sorted out by good Americans not yet dead 
‘Agreeably eccentric, sophisticated entertainment, 
not to be taken too seriously, yet not at all to 
be missed. 

Wait for a Corpse. By Max Murray. (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) The last crime story from the 
late Max Murray’s pen, alas, (there is a straight 
novel still to come) is a pretty slight affair set in 
an English village, but a heroine who looks—oh 
dear—‘like a pixie’ is more than made up hn 
by a silver-fox farmer who has the nice idea of 
breeding a fox that can run much faster than 
horse or hound, and that goes home after being 
hunted. A little more of this sort of invention 
would have enlivened a rather ordinary murder 
puzzle solved by the tritest of all methods: the 
deceased’s diary produced in the last chapter. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


His Master’s Steps 


The Hitler I Knew. By Otto Dietrich. Translated 
by Richard and Clara Winston. (Methuen, 
18s.) 

Orro Dietrich is unique among the Hit. 

lerographers in that he had a front-seat view of 

the Third Reich from beginning to end, and lived 
long enough after it to tell a fairly readable tale, 

Hitler made him Press Chief at the Brown House 

in 1931, took him along to Berlin in his personal 

entourage and finally made: him Press Chief of 
the Reich Government in 1937, which post he 
maintained till April, 1945. He seems to have 
been a fairly insignificant, but somehow quite 
likeable, and very, very woolly sheep. Rudolf 

Hess (who is still wool-gathering in Spandap 

gaol) first introduced him to Hitler as a news- 

paper editor and an enthusiastic Nazi. He fol- 
lowed in the steps of the master from then on. 

Dietrich seems early to have made his way 
into the tiny clique which regularly attended 

Hitler’s dinner-table and had to stifle its yawns 

throughout those interminable midnight mono- 

logues at Berchtesgaden, Munich and in the 

Berlin Chancellery which passed for after-dinner 

conversation. Yet he never appears to have had 
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A Guide to Farm Management 





Living from the Land 


‘I cannot recall anyone else who has had the 
vision and opportunity to put so many modern 
ideas into practice, the administrative ability to 
see that they are carried out, and finally the gift 
to tell us all about jt. This book is full of 
wisdom.” sIR WILLIAM GAVIN in the SUNDAY 


“s Sea Se os 
R. N. CAREW HUNT | i 


The Theory & Practice 


of Communism 
5th revised edition 


Augmented and brought up to date in the light of 
recent changes of emphasis in Soviet thought. 

‘The best short account of Marxism and the 
Russian consequences written from a critical 
standpoint that has come my way.’ EDWARD 
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Dead in a Row : 
GWENDOLINE BUTLER 

Murder comes to a row of respectable little 

shops and shatters its peace—a worthy suc- 


cessor to this author's first novel Receipt for 
Murder.’ 11s. 6d. 


Death in a Mist 
ELIZABETH SALTER 


A first novel, with the eceriest of murders set 
in a ‘boiling pool’ of a New Zealand thermal 
valley at night. A writer of promise to watch. 


TIMES. ILLUSTRATED PLANS 215s. CRANKSHAW ift the OBSERVER. 18s. 11s 6d. 4 ‘ 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


TWANG WITH OUR MUSIC 


by Basil Maine 15s. net 


For over thirty years Mr, Maine has been a well- known critic, author and 
musician. Here are informed criticisms, vivid. recollections, discriminating 
assessments, amusing anecdotes, and an interesting series of hitherto 
inpublished Elgar letters. 


JOHN SCOTT LIDGETT 


Edited by R. E. Davies, M.A., B.D. 


A collection of appreciations of the man and his work by Drs. Eric Baker, 
W. F. Lofthouse, F. C. Pritchard, Gordon Rupp, Eric Waterhouse and 
Rev. R. E. Davies. 

“Here is a record of spiritual greatness, learned, loyal and courageous 
Churchmanship and social service. These essays give a clear picture of this 
great Free Churchman.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


4 Symposium. 21s, net 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF TOLERATION IN 
BRITISH LIFE 


By Herbert Butterfield, Master of Peterhouse. as. net 
The Robert Waley Cohen Lecture, 1956 


Sir Robert Waley Cohen was a distinguished member of the Jewish community, 
a prominent industrialist and a great philanthropist. This Memorial Lecture- 
ship was established as a tribute to the services he rendered to the Council of 
Christians and Jews. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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The Puthils, Dossion 
WOLFGANG ZU PUTLITZ 


“A most exhilarating account ... by a former member of the German 
Foreign Service . .. who established himself as a ‘leak’ to the British 
Foreign Office.” The Daily Telegraph 
“The autobiography ofa very remarkable man . . . constantly facing dangers 
that might have daunted a wearer of the V.C.” The Belfast Telegraph 
*... Poignant and disturbing.” Birmingham Post 16s 


The Moon is Fuh 


DR. AILEEN ADAIR 


Opens up the heavily guarded secrets of our mental institutions and probes 
into the case histories of their inmates. 12s 6d 


TheE aster Lily 


The Story of the I.R.A. 

SEAN O’CALLAGHAN 
“A very valuable book for those who want a blunt account of what 
happened in Ireland through the time of many recent years, as valuable 
to the Englishman as it is to the Irishman . .. I hope it may have a big 
sale.” Sean O’Casey, Tribune Illustrated 15s 


Enna in Bline 
A new sidelight on the life of Lady Hamilton 


GERALD HAMILTON and DESMOND STEWART 


‘Fascinating and entertaining sidelight on history.” | Guardian Fournal 
Entertainment guaranteed to provoke argument and certain to stimulate 
some pretty heated controversy.” Truth Illustrated 16s 


Lunch with a Stranger 


DAVID E. WALKER 


A British journalist describes his unique experiences as a wartime secret 
agent in the Balkans and Lisbon with a dry wit worthy of Maugham’s 
“Ashenden.”’ 13s 6d 
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2nd large printing now ready 





‘This truly great book’ sir erm 


The 
Nude 


KENNETH: 
CLARK 





‘immensely readable for 

the layman? (Spectator) 

‘Masterly’ (Eric Newton) 
‘Remarkable’ (2.8.C. Critics) 
‘Incomparable’ (Observer) 

‘A welcome revelation’ (Connoisseur) 
‘A brilliant revaluation’ (Times) 
‘Extraordinary quality’ (Encounter) 


298 half tones 63s net 





Topical, informative 


The Sword and the Olive 


Recollections of Diplomacy 
and the Foreign Service 
SIR GEORGE RENDEL, «cx. 


Though hung on the thread of the author’s diplomatic 
career, this book is mainly concerned with political 
problems, many of them still of great topical interest; 
but it also includes accounts of many interesting journeys, 
experiences, and contacts with notable people. 

Illustrated 28s net 


Gold Coast to Ghana 


PAUL REDMAYNE 


This fascinating book marks the coming of age of the 
most progressive and prosperous British colony, now 
the independent state of Ghana. It is a fully illustrated 
survey of the Gold Coast, past and present, its industries 
and transport, education and political development. 
With coloured and other illustrations 15s net 








‘First rate novel... rich in diverse character’ Observer 


Outbreak of Love 


a novel by MARTIN BOYD 
Author of ‘Lucinda Brayford’ 


Recommended by the Book Society 


A sensitive novel portraying an Anglo-Australian family 
in Melbourne, just before the 1914 war, and readers of 
‘The Cardboard Crown’ and ‘A Difficult Young Man’ will 
welcome a further development of the Langtons. It has an 
assured grasp of its characters: it interprets in a masterly 
way the relationship of a new country with the old: and 
it keeps a touching fidelity to all the triumphs and despairs 
of emotional conflicts. 12s 6d net 
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‘A gripping story’ Daily Telegraph 


The Dark Stranger 


DOROTHY CHARQUES 
Recommended by the Book Society 


‘A good, robust, full-blooded story of brilliantly varied 
and very human people, living in rural England during 
the last year of the Civil War; a story of love and hate, 
plotting and counter-plotting, witchcraft, black magic, 
battle, and sudden death. Handled with exceptional 
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skill.,—Gerald Bullett. 18s net 
JOHN MURRAY 
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The Suez War 
Paul Johnson 


‘A valuable short history of some startling 
poliltical episodes.’ 
Joseph Grimond, M.P., Observer 


10s 6d 
Third Impression 


15s 


Book Society 
Recommend 


Happy as Larry 


Thomas Hinde 


*The entertainment rarely flags . . . highly 
recommended.’ Sunday Times 


FROM 





Surveys of the Seas £1! IIs 


Mary Blewitt 


A history of British Hydrography with 60 
Charts in black and white and 2 in full 
colour. Prospectus available. May 


Paris Bistro Cookery 15s 


Alexander Watt 


The facilities, atmosphere and specialities 
of 50 small bistros. April 8th 


ALACGIBBON 





The Vanishing Litres 25s 


Rex Hays 


Ahistory of Grand Prix racing—the cars, 
races and personalities. Plates and blue- 
print drawings. April 8th 


Dry-fly Beginnings 13s 6d 
Dermot Wilson 


‘Lucid, up-to-date and complete . . . will 
take its place in the standard works of 
the sport.’ The Field April 8th 





Rebels Daughters 2Is 


Solly Sachs 


‘I pray that this book may be widely 
read and appreciated.’ Father Trevor 
Huddleston in his Foreword. May 


Full catalogue available 
on request from 

50 Margaret Street 
London W.1 
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any inside information about political events. He 
says he knew nothing of the Roehm putsch until 
Hitler’s adjutant, on the flight from Godesberg 
to Munich, passed back the word ‘that we had 
better release the safety catches of our guns.’ 
Equally he pretends to have known nothing about 
the preparations for the attack on Russia, even 
though everyone else in Hitler’s entourage knew 
about them and the Swiss and Swedish news- 
papers were full of circumstantial reports about 
troops massing in the East. Needless to say, he 
was quite ignorant of concentration camps. 
Otherwise, the book is good straight stuff. 
Dietrich does not try to exculpate himself, like 
Papen, nor blame everyone else, like Ribben- 
trop, nor grovel in his own guilt, like Frank. He 
sees Hitler as a genius of heroic proportions and 
is not too frightened to write as much in a British 
prison in 1946. He ascribes the final catastrophe 
to the streak of madness that often goes with 
genius, but even in describing the catastrophe he 
cannot conceal his nostalgia for the good old days 
that went before. He does not expect history to 
share his view of Hitler, but he does believe that 
it will ultimately take a less negative view of 
him when the resentments have been forgotten. 
That is as may be. In the meantime, aspiring 
dictators who wish to check up on the mentality 
of sheep will be reading Otto Dietrich. 
IAN FRASER 


iP ‘Rhyme and Reason 


The Minute and Longer Poems. By John Hollo- 
a gv. (Marvell Press, 10s. 6d.) 
nheritors: Poems 1948-1955. By Richard 
Church. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
Night Thoughts. By David Gascoyne. (André 
Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 
The Stones of Troy. By C. A. Trypanis. (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) 
Mortal Patch. By Vernon Scannell. (Villiers 
Publications, 7s. 6d.) 
‘ILLustrious vernacular-—thus Mr. Holloway 
splendidly and accurately describes the language 
he looks for in writing his poems. And in his 
heightening of common speech the key word is 
‘heightening’; his verse is usually at its most suc- 
cessful when it is farthest from the discursive, 
the humorous or the slapdash. Nowadays these 
perfectly legitimate modes are often better done 
than the polished lyric. Just the same, it is re- 
freshing to find work of high tension which is 
also of high quality. And Mr. Holloway has done 
what is so difficult—achieved this without the 
fatal short-cut of recourse to what Mr. Anthony 
Hartley has called the ‘dialect of the psychi- 
atrist’s couch.’ The critic of verse of this quality 
must be rigorous and demanding. A number of 
Mr. Holloway’s poems, though it would some- 
times be difficult to fault them in detail, fail to 
come off as a whole. This is usually due to am- 
bition, to brave shots at coping with intractable 
material—a good augury for further develop- 
ment. One of the few failings without this excuse 
is the occasional lapse into Old High Spenderese 
—as in a few lines of the title poem: ‘The gentle 
current’s crystal stream/Turned ice turned 
diamond and took light/And stole the secret of 
the sun.’ But this and other peripheral defects 
amount to very little in the scale against Mr. 
Holloway’s sense of rhythm and cadence, and of 
the ‘structuring’ of a poem. (A lesson, often, to 
those who think iambics played out.) This is not 
just technical brilliance: for it is very com- 
pletely interdependent with the balance of mean- 
ing and the momentum of thought and feeling 
—a lesson in not artifice but sheer art. Mr. Hollo- 
way’s verse is rich in variety of resources, as it 








is in thought and image: 
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No other hoard or spoil has gone ~. 

Into the bees’ whole enterprise 

Except that honey at their thighs; 

But out of it they have created 

The calm style of the hexagon. , ,, 


is balanced by fine semi-satirical observation 
in ‘Afternoon Tea’), the simplest of direct state. 
ment (as in ‘The Shell’) and a magnificent grang 
manner. 

Apart from Yeats it is difficult to think of 
big poetic reputation in modern times which 
not been based at least partly on a gimmick, Thy 
generation which broke through in the eam 
Twenties got their reputation to an inording 
extent from the aspects of their modernity Most 
irrelevant to their true quality, yet most attrag. 
tive to the intelligent undergraduate. In some 
cases there was more than enough true qualj 
to justify this attention ex post facto, The sad 
thing was that it all led to a lack of appreciation 
of less noisy talents. Mr. Richard Church is one 
of the most down-to-earth of the pre-Bliot jo, 
He sinks occasionally into obviousness of 
imagery—every style has its dangers. But there 
is little datedness about him, and his quiet gift 
is one which has, I hope, rehabilitated itself by 
sheer persistence. Anyone who wants to seeg 
deceptively simple-looking example of a hard art 
—the apparently loose and discursive poem which 
yet emerges as inevitable both as a whole and 
in its sentence and line structures—should read 
a poem like ‘Wordsworth’s Centenary.’ Di 
people really once prefer the Sitwells? 

David Gascoyne’s Night Thoughts is a radio 
script and it is rather unfair to him to publish 
it in print. (These two crafts got confused some 
years ago: the motives of the culture chaps on 
the BBC are certainly admirable, but something 
seems to be wrong with the whole conception) 
Mr. Gascoyne’s work is an angst one—existen- 


By Margaret Webster 


‘*humorous theatre-expert with a scholar’s 
equipment.” Emlyn Williams 


Shakespeare Today 


“It is so lively and entertaining, and for meat 
least, full of information.” —Dame Edith Evans 


‘‘Admirable book ; sensible and sensitive.” 
—Sir Fohn ons 
18s, 


* 
New Revised Edition of 


Legouis and Cazamian’s 
History of English 
Literature 


The important revisions to this renowned, 
standard work are in the bibliographies 
throughout, which now include details of the 
most valuable works on each author and period 
that have appeared since the book was written. 


1,456 pages. 25s. 
SS DENT — 


COMING APRIL 18 


Snowdon Biography 


Geoffrey Winthrop Young, Geoffrey Sutton and 
Wilfrid Noyce 

This book ‘has everything’—for lovers of 
Snowdonia and for mountaineers. Topograph- 
ical and factual introduction; Winthrop 
Young on rock-climbing in N. Wales from its 
beginning to the ‘thirties,’ Geoffrey Sutton on 
the modern rock-tiger technique; Wi 
Noyce, who edits the work, on Snowdonia as 
recorded by writers down the years. 

With 16 pages of photographs, and map. 
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Frank 
Rooney 


| 
THE HEEL OF 
SPRING 


“| was fascinated from the first page on. 
_,. . Completely convincing.”-—JOHN 
METCALF in The Sunday Times. 


“& very definite achievement.”’—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15s 


The 
Unromantics 


WILLIAM ROGERS 


“I go for this novel! I like it because it 
is economically told, entertaining, in- 
tensely readable and gorgeously true to 
contemporary life. . . . The book raises 


laughs.” —DAVID UNWIN. 12s 6d 


A Local 
Habitation 


JACK LINDSAY 


In his new Novel of the British Way, 
Jack Lindsay “‘proceeds with no fin- 
icking to take a good hearty mouthful 
of contemporary life and chew it over 
with gusto. I enjoyed it quite a lot.”— 
JOHN BAYLEY in The Spectator. 16s 


Modern 
Opera 
Stories 


GLADYS DAVIDSON 


The stories of thirty-six modern operas, 
from Ravel’s L’Enfant et Les Sortiléges 
to Michael Tippet’s The Midsummer 
Marriage. Fully illustrated. 21s 
A Werner Laurie publication. 
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tialist even. Oddly enough the prose passages 
towards the end, where he sums up, are much 
the most impressive: a dignified statement of a 
moving attitude. It is an attitude one may dispute, 
forthe theme that darkness is in some significant 
sense more fundamental than light is a dubious 
one, rationalisation of which often has a bad 
effect on poetry. 

The liberal, cadenced prose which Arthur 
Waley used so successfully for his Chinese trans- 
lations achieved a sort of poetic status by that 
association. Then we had the often rather similar 
translations of Cavafy. Cavafy also had a set of 
properties liable to be regarded as poetic per se 
by the English Greekery in general—Mediter- 
ranean cities, civilisations and so on. Professor 
Trypanis takes it up from here. And he does it 
very well : 

“We need heroes, heroes,’ muttered the old 
Grammarian, Plutarch’s text and the jumping 


Dolphin of an exquisite lamp 
Mirrored in his eyes. . . . 


To put it this way is to give too narrow a 
definition to Professor Trypanis’s gift. He goes 
on from this to rhymed and sometimes non- 
Hellenic themes. Occasional platitudes, the odd 
failure of a punch line to connect, are not serious 
blemishes. He has imported just the right 
qualities : a sense of the human condition, a sharp 
irony, an absolute clarity. Just the same, it seems 
to me that to a large extent (and for the moment) 
this remains an import—an oddity, though a 
pleasant and worthwhile one. 

Mr. Scannell’s A Mortal Patch confirms him 
as one of the odd score of postwar poets worth 
watching. He has a broad and uneffeminate sense 
of humour and at the same time (a natural accom- 
paniment perhaps) achieves a passionate state- 
ment which is devoid of both alto sentimentality 
and tremolo emotionalism. At least half a dozen 
of these poems will deserve a place in any com- 
prehensive anthology of the Fifties. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


New Novels 


The Widow. By Francis King. (Longmans, 16s.) 


Outbreak of Love. By Martin Boyd. (Murray, 
12s. 6d.) 


The Obscure Way. By Bernard Martin. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 

I, Libertine. By Frederick R. Ewing. (Michael 
Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


Amonc the brightest and best of the novelists to 
make their first appearance in the year after the 
war was Francis King. This is not the time or the 
place to attempt an assessment of his wuvre, but it 
is the time and a very good place for this reviewer 
to say that To the Dark Tower, published in 
1946, has survived all the shelf-clearances he has 
been compelled to make, and that in spite of 
urgent claims upon his time he has just re-read 
it with keen enjoyment, not to mention some 
self-satisfaction. Further, that The Widow, 
Francis King’s sixth novel, is, in his opinion, as 
good as any to appear, so far, in this year of 
1957. That may not be saying much, and what it 
does say may be arguable, but it is said with con- 
viction based on knowledge. 

Christine Cornell is the widow in the case. Her 
husband dies on his way to India, where an 
important post awaits him, and she is left to bring 
up a schoolboy son and an eighteen-year-old 
lumpish daughter on an inadequate pension. 
Ineffectual, exasperating because she worries so 
and lets it be seen, pathetic in her despair, 
endearing in her ability to recover her balance, 
she is the victim of her own incorruptible good 
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Sainte-Beuve 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


In this tribute of gratitude (for he declares 
that he owes to Sainte-Beuve his introduc- 
tion to French life and literature and 
contends that the Lundis remain the best 
bedside books in the world) Harold Nicol- 
son tells the story of the strange, unhappy 
poet and critic. 

May. Illus. 25s 


The Unhappy 
Countess 


RALPH ARNOLD 


The ‘Unhappy Coun- 
tess’ was the blue-stocking 
heiress, Mary Eleanor 
Bowes, who married John 
Lyon, ninth Earl of 
Strathmore, in 1767. Mr. 
Arnold relates the mis- 
fortunes and __ scandals 
that dogged her life; 
tells the strange story of her eldest son, 
the tenth Earl; and concludes his narrative 
with an account of her grandson, John 
Bowes, founder of the Bowes Museum at 
Barnard Castle. April 25th. Illus. 21s 





Katakala 


MICHAEL KITTERMASTER 


A most entertaining composite portrait 
of an imagined district in Central Africa, 
with its missions and missionaries, local 
chiefs, Indian traders, and white and black 
worthies and ruffians. April 11th. 20s 


* 


Seven Days to 
Never 


PAT FRANK 


A thriller of quite unusual quality. The 
small ‘Intentions of the Enemy Group’ in 
the Pentagon outwits a Russian plan to 
annihilate the principal cities of the USA 
with hydrogen bombs. 25th April. 15s 


The Three Legions 


GREGORY SOLON 


The story of the downfall of the Pro- 
consul Varus and of the betrayal and 
destruction of the three legions of Varus’ 
army at the hands of Arminius. 

April 11th. 18s 
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Publishers since the 18th century 


New & Forthcoming 


Verge of FREDERICK 


Glory WIGHT 


A superb novel based on the life of aes 
s 


Eliza ROBERT S. 
Callaghan CLOSE 


A major work of fiction vividly portraying 
the convict girl who was deported to Van 
Diemen’s Land and who eventually married 





the founder of Melbourne. July 15s 
A Piece of EDMUND | 
WILSON | 


My Mind 
The author’s provocative views on religion, 

the U.S.A., war, Europe, Russia, the Jews, | 
education, science, sex, and himself at 60. 

This is Wilson’s nearest approach to auto- | 
biography. 15s | 
Father PAUL | 
Vikenty C4AVCHAVADZE | 


An original story about a White Russian | 
“Don Camillo” in the New World. 15s 


The Clap of PETER | 
Silent Thunder 2£ POLNAY 


A thoughtful novel, sheathed in humour, | 





about a modern Don Quixote. 15s 
The Green SEAN 
Crow O° CASEY | 
A fine collection of essays—some old, some 
new—and four short stories. 21s 
The Life and Death 4L3ERT 
of an Ideal GUERARD 
A stimulating analysis of France in the 
Classical Age. 25s | 
A Small GLADYS | 
Fire SCHMITT | 


One of the best novels about musical people 
ever written. A distinguished work by the | 


author of David the King. May 15s | 
The Red FRANCOISE | 
Room MALLET-JORIS | 


| 
‘* Before long we may have to stop comparing | 
Mallet-Joris with Mile. Sagan, and invoke | 
the name of Balzac.’’—LISTENER. 
“ By comparison Mlle. Sagan seems a simple | 
St. Trinian’s girl.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
** A quite notable talent. Mallet-Joris should | 
have a considerable future.” —OBSERVER. 135 6d | 


Publishers since the 18th century 
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nature, born to be exploited. This is as much the 
story of her exploiters as of herself. By pinching 
and scraping she manages to keep her son at his 
public school; responsibility for her daughter is 
relieved by a doctor’s wife with Lesbian inclina- 
tions. But, even when grown up and fending for 
themselves in the world of today, her children 
are never off her hands; they protest that she 
has never understood them while she realises that 
they have understood her only too well. She is 
not the absolute type of whom adult children so 
often say, ‘Well, you know what mother is,’ but 
there is enough of universality in her to make her 
unique in fiction. Her exploiters—better call 
them willing accepters of her unasked-for sacri- 
fices—are a surprisingly varied set of lifelike 
odd characters presented with understanding, 
sympathy and humour. Repeat humour: nothing 
of the too drab or dreary ever threatens this very 
fine, unsentimental, unsatirical novel, which, if 
it does nothing else, proves that a gifted writer 
can still use ‘life as it is.’ 

In Outbreak of Love Martin Boyd continues 
his chronicle of the Langton family. Is he 
attempting an Australian Whiteoaks sequence? 
The fear can probably be dismissed out of hand, 
though he is careful to leave us wondering what 
happened to the couples Josie and John and 
Russell Lockwood and Miss Rockingham, to say 
nothing of the twins Cynthia and Anthea. They 
are all members of the circle round Government 
House at Melbourne immediately before the 
1914-18 war—a society unashamedly deriving its 
culture and manners from Europe. Good con- 
versation and descriptions of private parties and 
official functions are the making of this ‘period’ 
entertainment. An unexplained ‘I’ narrator in an 
otherwise omniscent novel pops up every now and 
then and, it is fairly safe to assume, will appear in 
the next instalment of the Langton saga. 

From one point of view Bernard Martin’s 
The Obscure Way is an old-fashioned novel. It 
goes steadily ahead with its determination to 
record the experiences of Basil Fanshaw in the 
world of commerce. Basil, son of a parson, had 
been intended for the Church, but on his return 
to civilian life in 1919 felt that he had no 
‘vocation.’ He was troubled too by the knowledge 
that he had not fairly earned the Military Cross 
which had been awarded him; it had not ‘come up 
with the rations’ but had been awarded for a 
specific action. One man knew the truth and used 
it to Basil’s disadvantage at a critical stage in 
his commercial career. A strangely interesting 
career—in a paint manufacturing company. The 
postwar world of the 1920s, full of job- 
seeking ex-officers and financial chicanery, has 
seldom been more truthfully depicted. Perhaps 
the author is a little hard on patent agents, and 
perhaps he is taking advantage of an innocent 
reader in his references to a slidge with an 
expanding flange (what is a slidge?), but he is 
successful, against all probability, in keeping 
concern active on behalf of his too-scrupulous 
hero. In the present postwar world a Basil, if we 
judge by fiction, is simply inconceivable. 

Some obscure publicity joke lurks behind 
I, Libertine. Its blurb reads: ‘All America has 
been speculating on the identity of Frederick 
Ewing, author of J, Libertine, the full-blooded 
(and how full-bloodied!,; We nearly said full- 
bodied) historical romance which sold 180,000 
copies in New York immediately on publication.’ 
A further note, for the accuracy of which the 
publishers do not vouch, tells us, among other 
things, that the author, an Oxford graduate, 
‘was known prior to World War II for his many 
scholarly contributions to British publications 
and for his well-remembered series of broadcasts 
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REVOLUTION ON 
EAST RIVER 


The Twilight of National Sovereignty 
JAMES AVERY JOYCE 

A brilliant and topical analysis of the shift of 
power from large nations to small in the U.N, 
In this up-to-date survey, Mr. Joyce traces 
the main factors which have brought the U.N, 
organisation to face its most crucial test. 


18s net 


GREEK SCIENCE 
IN ANTIQUITY 
MARSHALL CLAGETT 


How ‘modern science owes its origins to Ancient 
Greece. The author discusses the essential 
features of Greek scientific activity and how 
they resemble or are different from modern 
science, 


With 50 illustrations 18snet 


COMMONSENSE 
ECONOMICS 
L. ALBERT HAHN 


An economist of international note responsible 
for some of the most telling attacks on Key- 
nesian economics has written this book for 
businessman and student. 

18s net 


THE DRAMATIC STORY 
OF THE THEATRE 
DOROTHY AND JOSEPH SAMACHSON 


A brief history of the theatre throughout the 
world with many illustrations of theatres and 
scenes from the plays acted in them. 

18s net 


THE HIDDEN BOOKS 
ADELE BILDERSEE 


Selections from the Apocrypha translated into 
modern English for the general reader. 
15s net 


MAPPING THE WORLD 
ERWIN RAISZ 


The story of map-making from early sand 

etchings to aerial photography. 

Second impression With 70 illustrations 
13s 6d net 


INSIDE THE ATOM 
ISAAC ASIMOV 
A simple guide to atomic energy and its uses. 


Second impression, with diagrams 
12s 6d net 
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The story of the Hungarian Revolt told in the words 
) of those who fought and escaped. 


The Bridge 


at Andau 
JAMES MICHENER 


Thrilling, poignant and inspiring, here are the 
actual stories of the freedom fighters as they 
related them to the author—a devastating exposure 
of Communism in action. 15s. 


Roosevelt: 
The Lion and the Fox 
JAMES M. BURNS 


The New York Times has called this, the first 
political biography of F.D.R., “a major contribu- 
4 tion to the study of political leadership.” The 
author is Professor of Political Science at Williams 
College, Mass. 





550 pp. 45s. 


TheBrass Dolphins 
C. KININMONTH 


“& sensitive and authentic study of the Maltese 
archipelago, its architecture, people and history. 
Mr. Kininmonth has imagination and considerable 
descriptive powers . . . his views are illuminating 


HMustrated 25s. 


Fires on the Plain 
SHOHEI OOKA 


most notable novel of the 1914-18 War; a book 
which may become the classic picture of the War 
of 1939-45 has been written by a Japanese... . 
Told with a directness that goes straight to the 
heart of every situation, without self-consciousness 
and without moral judgments.’’—Observer. 

12s. 6d. 





Three Places 
EDGAR MITTELHOLZER 


His major new novel is set in Trinidad, London 
and the island of St. Lucia. The theme is a young 
man’s search for love. 18s. 


Caleb My Son 
LUCY DANIELS 


\ Written by a young woman of 21, it tells the tragic 
story of conflict between negro father and son over 
4 the behaviour of respectable coloured people 
towards desegregation. 12s. 6d. 
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A Tale of 





for the BBC on Erotica of the 18th Century.’ 
All this charivari is to announce an absurd 
réchauffé of the Elizabeth Chudleigh scandal 
which could excite none but gawping admirers 
of Forever Amber. The author, whoever he may 
be, can do better than this, and he probably will. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


‘Women into Men 


The English Woman in History. By Doris Mary 
Stenton. (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 


MEN in England for so long (though perhaps a 
little less blatantly than elsewhere) appropriated 
for themselves the more interesting occupations 
and the more impressive rights that I suppose it 
is unavoidable for a book on the history of 
English women to be largely the story of the legal 
position of women in relation to men, of the slow 
emancipation of the sex from subjection to men, 
and of those women who by strength of character 
or by intellectual ability from time to time broke 
for themselves the bands of this subjection. 
These, at any rate, are the themes of Lady Sten- 
ton’s history. And yet it seems to leave something 
to be desired—not in detail so much as in con- 
ception. What is man (except for the privileges 
he has arrogated to himself) that he should be 
made the model to be copied? Why is his status 
reckoned to be ‘emancipation’? Lady Stenton 
brings before us the lives and activities of many 
memorable women, notable for intelligence, 
character and achievement, but the under- 
current of it all, the suggestion that notability is 
to be connected with being (as the chronicler said 
of Hawisa, Countess of Aumale) ‘a woman 
almost a man,’ seems to carry us away from so 
much else that might have been said. Why, for 
example, should the opportunities open to a 
middle-class girl in the late fifteenth century be 
considered only in relation to those of a boy and 
not in relation to the total circumstances? 

Of the three themes that are somewhat unevenly 
explored in this book, the first is the best 
managed; and it is most successfully explored in 
respect of Anglo-Saxon England and the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, the first chapter is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. For there is set before us a 
situation, before the Pauline doctrine of the sub- 
jection of women became reflected in English law 
and before the military preoccupations of Anglo- 
Norman England added their quota of suppres- 
sion, in which women (at least of some classes) 
enjoyed an independence not immediately lost 
but not again achieved until recent times. But the 
legal subjection which overtook women from the 
time of the Conquest was not shared by all alike: 
it was a subjection of wives to husbands rather 
than of women to men. The femme sole, whether 
widow or maid, enjoyed rights and could engage 
in activities denied to those who were married; 
and of these the widows (especially if they had 
inherited some property) had the best of it. The 
legal status of women remained relatively unal- 
tered from the Conquest to the Restoration; and 
thereafter change was slow, the reflection of cir- 
cumstance and opinion. 

The second theme, the story of the emancipa- 
tion of women from the social conventions which 
confined them to few and boring occupations, 
which restricted their opportunities of education 
and hindered their enjoyment of what the world 
offered by way of enjoyment, is more familiar, 
having often been told before. It also is a slowly 
moving story, with many halts and setbacks, and 
there is a certain whiggishness in Lady Stenton’s 
telling of it. But the merit of her account is that 
she carries it back into the sixteenth century and 
thus put the nineteenth-century ‘pioneers’ of the 








Sticking his neck out, as usual, 


A. P. HERBERT en 


‘No Fine on Fun’ 


The Comical History of the 
Entertainments Duty. Now the 
Stoll Theatre has closed its 
doors Sir Alan’s book is doubly signifi- 
cant. ‘Sir Alan explores the grisly details 
in light-hearted style. But he establishes 
some deadly serious points.’ Leader in 
the Evening Standard. 15s. 






: Anthony Carson 


fA TRAIN 
a 10 TARRAGONA 


‘An altogether delightful 
and original book’ said 
Maurice Richardson in the 
New Statesman, and John 
Raymond in the News Chronicle called 
it ‘one of the best pieces of travel report- 
ing that I have read in many months.’ 15s 


Herbert Tichy 


(HO OYU 


The record of a tiny ex- 
pedition that conquered 
the seventh highest 
mountain in the world. —_ 
‘The best written book to come out of 
the Himalayas since the last war.’ 

Glasgow Herald. Illustrated, 25s 


Patricia Hutchins 


JAMES JOYCE'S WORLD 


‘Patricia Hutchins’s quite excellent geo- 
graphia charts the course of a fictional 
personage who was real. ..“James Joyce’s 
World” will serve as an enthralling hand- 
book to a mysterious legend.’ Robert 
Robinson in The Sunday Times. 
Illustrated, 30s 


Otto Dietrich 


THE HITLER | KNEW 


‘The reporting is brilliant’ said the Bir- 
mingham Post of this candid portrait of 
Hitler in public and private life by his 
Press Chief. 18s 


— Mlethuen 
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‘movement’ of emancipation in a truer perspec- 
tive. Mary Wollstonecraft, Mary Somerville and 
Frances Buss were great women, but they had 
their pedigree. 

The third theme is the lives and activities of 
memorable English women from Anglo-Saxon 
time to our own. And here, beside the well- 
known figures, appear many who have been 
resuscitated by Lady Stenton’s learning. There 
are queens and warriors, women of property, of 
wit and intelligence, scholars and politicians, 
eccentrics and those with more conventional 
abilities, some with charm, many formidable, all 
with character. It is, and it is intended to be, the 
story of the ‘achievements of English women in 
history.’ And the only criticism to be offered is 


that ‘achievement’ is sometimes somewhat nar- 
rowly interpreted. 

These themes are explored concurrently 
through the centuries of English history, and as 
might be expected from so distinguished a 
medizvalist, it is the earlier ¢hapters which are 
the more impressive. After the eighteenth cen- 
tury the account of each becomes sketchier and 
more selective and finally peters out jn an epilogue 
devoted to J. S. Mill’s writing on the subject. The 
whole story is written, without arriére-pensée, as 
a story of ‘success,’ often hardly won, but blessed 
with a gathering momentum. One could wish that 
its author had been both a little less whiggish and 
a little more ‘sociological’ in her outlook. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Partition 


The Indivisible Island. By Frank Gallagher. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 

IRELAND has been partitioned for rather more than 
thirty-five years. Ten years earlier such a sever- 
ance would have been unthinkable. ‘Ireland is a 
nation,’ said Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister in 
1912, ‘not two nations but one nation’; and in the 
same year ‘you can no more split Ireland into 
parts than you can split England or Scotland 
into parts.’ ‘Half a province,’ said Mr. Churchill, 
as he then was, ‘cannot impose a permanent veto 
on the nation. Half a province cannot obstruct 
for ever the reconciliation between the British 
and the Irish democracies.’ 

The British responsibility for partition is widely 
recognised in the Twenty-Six, and I think in the 
Six, Counties. It is almost totally ignored in this 
country. There is a guilty awareness that England 
treated Ireland disgracefully in the past, but a 


determined if still precarious self-assurance 
about the balance of blame in recent years. This 
oblivious complacency Mr. Gallagher sets out to 
overthrow in this powerful, historical indictment, 
well composed and vividly written. It should be 
read by every Englishman who is concerned for 
the honour of his country. 

He relies massively on quotation, and what 
deadly quotations are available! ‘The British,’ 
says Mr. Gallagher, ‘considering themselves 
secure Only when Ireland was weak, used all the 
arts, influence and patronage at the disposal of 
a Government to tear uniting groups [of 
Protestants and Catholics] apart.’ Unfair? 
Extravagant? Then listen to Sir Robert Peel, a 
notably high-minded Prime Minister: ‘I hope 
they will always be disunited. The great art is to 
keep them so,’ and so on for page after distressing 
page. Till the honest Englishman cries—Hold, 
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enough! But so what? Your country has been 
cruelly wronged. But you rely apparently on self. 
determination. You can’t persuade the major; 
in the Six Counties to join you. You agree the 
mustn’t be coerced. What on earth can we Britis 
do about it? 

To which Mr. Gallagher’s answer is plain, You 
are stultifying the principle of self-determination 
in at least three ways: 

1. That principle cannot b i ithi 
counties. To Kent and Sussex, for nan 

2. Self-determination is meaningless withoyt 
fair democratic rights and these are denied to 
the present minority in Northern Ireland. 

3. Even as things stand, there are at least 
two counties—a wider area in fact—which are 
held by the North against their will. Leave oyt 
history if you must, but still admit a Shocking 
contemporary injustice which it is your duty to 
use your good offices to remove! 

The Englishman, his conscience now thoroughly 
aroused, becomes practical. But assuming 
Northern open-mindedness, what form could a 
solution take? You say that the rights of the 
Northern minority could be guaranteed, if neces- 
sary under a Federal Government. But would a 
united Ireland enter the Atlantic Pact? Would 
she accept, as Cardinal D’Alton suggests she 
should, ‘the Indian basis of a Republic which was 
a member of the Commonwealth’? Myself | 
believe that satisfactory answers to questions such 
as these can be provided given goodwill and 
interest. Mr. Gallagher leaves them outside his 
present volume, but if he has stirred this country 
to some sense of responsibility, not only for the 
past but for the future of the so-called Irish 
question, he has half won the battle, and I hope 
and believe that this book will help to make a 
real impact on that kind of public opinion here 
which in the last resort is open to moral argument 
and is the pride and glory of Britain. PAKENHAM 


FROM ODHAMS SPRING LIST 


Special Branch 
Officer 


By Ex-Supt. G. E. WILKINSON 


An intriguing account of the author’s top- 
level security work during the critical 
period 1942-48, with fascinating close-ups 
of Molotov, Vishinsky, President Truman, 
Ernest Bevin and other V.I.P.s. 9 pages of 
illustrations. 16s. Od. net 


I Married 
A Hunter 


By MARJORIE MICHAEL 


An intriguing woman’s-eye view of family 
life on safari in Africa, written by the wife 
of George Michael—the big-game-hunter- 
turned-photographer—whose popular BBC 
television films “The Michaels in Africa’ 
have been seen by millions. 17 pages of 
photographs. 16s. Od. net 


From ALL Booksellers 





NEW TITLES IN THE 
“MODERN LIVING” SERIES 


Time-Saving Cooking 


440 streamlined recipes for attractive dishes which can 
be cooked with the minimum of preparation and washing 
up. Includes appetizers, soups, fish, meat and poultry 
dishes, desserts, sauces, etc. 16 pages of photographs. 
8s. 6d. net 


Living Alone 
By BERYL CONWAY CROSS 


The ideal companion for every woman who lives alone. 
Gives bright, practical advice on comfort and furnishing; 
hobbies; cookery; beauty and slimming; illness; hos- 
pitality; etc. 16 pages of photographs 8s. 6d. net 


Home Preserving 


By JOAN ROBINS 


Complete, concise, simply written guide covering the 
bottling, canning and freezing of all kinds of fruit 
and vegetables. Over 60 recipes for jams, marmalades, 
fruit jellies and syrups; 30 recipes for pickles, sauces 
and chutneys. Chapter headpieces. (April 8.) 8s. 6d. net 


The Encyclopaedia of 
Home-Made Wines vert 


AYLETT 


Comprehensive, practical A-Z guide for the enthusiastic 
home wine-maker. Nearly 300 unique recipes, including 
wines of all kinds, beer, stout, cider and perry; and a 
wide variety of other drinks, from mead to Advocaat. 


Chapter headpieces. (April 8.) 8s. 6d. net 








These Things 
Happen 


By CHARLES J. SEYMOUR 


A critical study, by a well-known psychic 
investigator, of the evidence existing today 
for a wide range of paranormal happenings, 
from ghosts and poltergeists to Spiritualism, 
crystal-gazing, dowsing, sixth-sense and 
automatic writing. 8s. 6d. net 


Story of the 
British People 
In Pictures 


NEW EDITION 


A remarkable pictorial cavalcade of the 
British peoples, at work and play, from 
prehistoric times up to the present 
day, presented by means of nearly 
500 carefully selected illustra- 
tions, with concise, informa- 
tive text. 21s. Od. net 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


tf FOR BOOKS #4 #& 





WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
BOOKS REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THE 
SPECTATOR AND ALL 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


QUICK POSTAL SERVICE 


FAMED CENTRE FOR 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 3660 (20 lines) +e Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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ROONEY 
Catherine Cookson 


“A charmingly written_story, wise and warm and 
every now and then surprisingly witty.-—ALAN 
MELVILLE (Books of the Month). By the author of 
A Grand Man. 12s. 6d. 
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The Casa Pepe Book 
of Spanish Cooking 


PEPE SOLSONA 


Edited by M. D. Mainwaring Evans and with 
decorations by Bruce Petty, this guide to a too little 
known cuisine is appreciatively and amusingly intro- 
duced by PETER USTINOV. 8s. 6d. 


ES 


WHAT ROUGH BEAST 
John Trench 


A brilliantly sinister study of Subtopia and Spivdom 
invading a Cathedral town adds flavour to this 
“extremely literate” crime story by the author of 
Docken Dead. PAT WALLACE (Sunday Times). 10s. 6d. 
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Shell. 
County Guides 


EDITED BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated 
with prints, photographs, maps and drawings intelligently 
chosen, these guides are all that may be expected from so 
distinguished an editor — and a necessity for any tourist 
really interested in the places he is visiting. 


Shropshire 


JOHN PIPER AND JOHN BETJEMAN 


Oxfordshire 


JOHN PIPER 


Gloucestershire 


ANTHONY WEST AND DAVID VEREY 


Devon 


BRIAN WATSON 


Northumberland 


THOMAS SHARP 


Herefordshire 


DAVID VEREY 


The West Coast of Scotland 


STEPHEN BONE 


Pocket Pilot for the South Coast 


K. ADLARD COLES 


Wiltshire 


THE LATE ROBERT BYRON AND DAVID VEREY 


IN PREPARATION 


Norfolk 


WOLHELMINE HARROD AND THE B5V. C. & L. LINNEEL 


from all booksellers at 12/6 each 


PUBLISHED BY 


FABER & FABER LTD 
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ASHLEY 
COURTENAY 


Recommended Hotels 


See my ‘shop-window’ below. For other districts ask your 

Bookshop for the 1957 (24th edition) of LET’S HALT 

AWHILE. 9s. 6d., featuring some 700 hotels and inns 

annually visited by myself and my wife. In case of difficulty; 

obtainable 10s. 6d. (post free) from Ashley Courtenay, 
68 (S.R.) St. James's Street, London, S.W,1, 


ABERDOUR, FIRTH OF FORTH. WOODSIDE HOTEL, only 
4 hour from Edinburgh facing south. A most comfortable 
20 bedroom hotel, famed for food and wine. Golf, Bathing, 
Boating and Sca-fishing close by. Tel.: 8 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, 25 
yards from the sea. An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle fishing, bathing, sailing—or just cating, 
drinking and being lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by 
Royalty. Situated on the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoy- 
ing both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms and suites, 
Lifts. Central Heating. Excellent garage facilities, A.A.*****. 
Tel.: 6560 


CHESTER. THE BLOSSOMS. The atmosphere of the past, 
the amenities of the present and memorable food and wine 
are characteristic of this famous hotel, a landmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city of Chester, Advance reserva- 
tions are advisable, Tel.; 23186. 


Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, GULLANE. The only dour 
thing about this hotel is its name, for comfort and hospitality 
abound in this lovely Lutyens House. Within easy reach of 
city. First-class golf, private tennis court, lovely garden. 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 


JERSEY, C.I. ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. In Britain’s 
farthest south. A delightful spot for early holidays. An un- 
paralleled position facing sun, sands and sea. We provide first- 
class food and service for the discriminating. Nightly dinner 
dances. Cocktail lounge. Write now for brochure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 1 mile from Hay- 
wards Heath main line station stands this lovely mansion, 
immune from sound of passing traffic. It is mainly resi- 
dential with hotel catering and comfort happily blending with 
country house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, Resident Director. 
Tel.: 2358. 


LLANDUDNO, N. Wales. ST. GEORGES HOTEL first on 
the front for cuisine, service and entertainment. Come and 
share the sea and scenery with us! Enjoy our excellent 
cuisine, ballroom, and cocktail lounge. Free golf. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First-class hotel, once 
home of David Garrick, 20 mins. West End. Excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed; phones all rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 
tennis, putting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins Hendon Golf 
Club, Tel.: Sunnyhill 3341/4, 


MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. Superbly 
situated. Supremely comfortable, with first-class cuisine and 
choice wines. Beautiful gardens. Under personal supervision. 
Tel.: Malvern 1837. 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. 
in the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful unspoilt 
countryside. Excellent trout fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming. 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmosphere, Tel.: 
Lianrhaiadr 244, 


PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea and the south, for 
holiday or residence at any time of the year. 65 bedrooms. 
Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail lounge, Excellent train 
service. Good centre, Tel.: 2371. 


ST. HAWES, 8S. Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTON. Lovely 
country house in sheltered bay with terraced gardens to water's 
edge. Beautifully furnished. Club bar. First-class cuisine. Sail- 
ing, fishing. Terms from 47s. 6d. per day. Trains met Truro. 
Tel.: 322. 


SHERBORNE, Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL. A favourite ‘Half-way 
House’ between London and the West; Birmingham and the 


South. First class base for exploring the Hardy country. 
F. licensed. Quietly positioned near Abbey Church, Tel, 23. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. Don’t let petrol problems inter- 
fere with your this year’s holiday. We are fifty yards only from 
Station and sea. Self- or chauffeur-driven cars can be arranged 
for golf and sightseeing. Good bus service in every direction 
outside hotel grounds. 200 bedrooms (many with private bath- 


rooms). Write S. R. Paul. Tel.; 25234, 


WESTONBIRT. Nr. Tetbury, Glos. THE HARE & HOUNDS 
HOTEL. Enjoy the Cotswolds by staying here where catering, 
comfort and the personal touch are distinguishing features. 
Severn Wildfowl Trust nearby. Res. Director: N. VY. Price. 
Tel.: Westonbirt 233. 











Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


KISSING is not in season, the old saying runs, when 
the gorse is not in bloom. This being.the time when 
the young man’s fancy fondly turns to thoughts of 
love, it is appropriate that the gorse, which blooms 
a little at most times of the year, is a veritable bank 
of gold that makes a daffodil display look pale. The 
dog fox, say some people, sleeps out in the gorse, 
and who can blame him for having a liking for a 
perfume almost soporific in its heaviness, or the small 
bird for hanging its lichened nest in the spikes and 
thorns of the green and gold bush? Fond of sleep- 
ing in the whins used to be a jibe against the in- 
dustriousness of a farm lad. When I was a boy I 
spent many an afternoon lying watching the clouds 
on a sunny knoll while the breeze sighed in the 
gorse around me. Good wine can be made from 
gorse blossom, but I have never tasted it. This should 
be the time to make it, when the gorse is in splendour. 
If cowslip wine is heady stuff, surely a brew of the 
brighter-than-butter gorse must be equally potent? 
I was watching a shepherd searching for a ewe and 
a lamb in the gorse behind my house today. He 
looked up and called, ‘If it weren’t such good shelter 
I'd fire this lot,’ but, of course, gorse has a practical 
purpose and the shepherd knows it, 


WitcH Doctor WANTED 

The mystery of the gravel mounds, about which 
I wrote a short time ago, is not confined to Hamp- 
shire, where the trouble was reported, An Edinburgh 
reader remarks on a like experience, although the 
riddle remains. A humorist sent me a postcard with 
‘See under witch doctors’ on it, an idea I had already 
considered. Sherlock Holmes would surely have been 
intrigued. ‘In the centre of the garden behind this 
house there is a lawn about 30 by 6 yards; between 
it and the flower borders next the boundary walls 
run paths spread with small granite chips,’ says the 
letter from Edinburgh. ‘During the past week there 
have appeared near the outer and inner edges of 
the paths small heaps of chips, exactly as described 
by your correspondent, with a bared circle round 
the base and in many cases a thin twig planted up- 
right on the heap but with no root. They look like 
diminutive cairns with a flagpole on top. Before read- 
ing your correspondent’s letter I had been on the 
point of raking the paths, as they looked so untidy. 
I am sorry I am quite unable to solve the conun- 
drum, but it may interest you to know that this 
phenomenon is not peculiar to Hampshire. My guess 
is that birds are responsible,’ 


Grass HARVEST 


There has been a great increase in silage-making 
in Wales, it is reported, This is not by any means a 
new agricultural process. Silage towers are, in fact, 
almost as much part of the rural landscape in some 
places as Dutch barns and wind pumps. In Wales, 
however, the use of this method of grass harvesting 
is comparatively recent in its wider application. Its 
popularity is understandable, particularly in parts 
where the weather is uncertain and a hay crop 
means protracted labour. Hay that has to be turned 
and dried over and over again soon loses its nutri- 
tional value and is reduced to mere fibre. The attrac- 
tion of silage-making (involving the compressing of 
grass to which molasses is sometimes added) is that 
it can be carried out in a shorter time, and the 
aftergrowth, too, can sometimes be cropped for the 
same purpose. If there is a debit side it might be in 
the loss of cover for ground-nesting birds such as 
the partridge, which is already affected by earlier 
hay-making by the use of grass driers. The benefits 
of the process outweigh such minor details. Two 
men can make silage and, it may be whispered, feed- 
ing it to cows makes turnip-flavoured milk much less 
likely than it was in the bad old days, 





The Spectator 
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From Sze-chuen we hear that thirty-three vagabond 
lawyers, who stir up litigations, have been taken into 
custody, and are forthwith to be punished. 
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THE Marrow BED 

Good marrows are only grown on a 
bed and the best way to enrich ground 
when manure is scarce, is to dig into it, in good ti 
as much lawn-mowing residue as can be obtalnag 
This, and the choice of a sunny situation, are a 
the way to distinction for being the grower of th 
biggest marrow in the neighbourhood, 
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No. 96. M. LIPTON 
(Die Schwalbe, Sept. 1955) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Williams: 
1... Kt (Kt 2) any; 2 Kt-B§ 
- Kt (Q 4) any; 2 Kt-B 6 (set 
Kt-B 3). Severe vote of censure on any readers who 


1 B-Q 4! no threat. 
(set Kt-Q 6). 1. 


failed to solve this mutate after last week’s article, 
* 


The most important correspondence chess tourna- 
ment in the world is the Dyckhoff tourney, won last 
year by the German master Lothar Schmid with the 
remarkable score of thirteen wins and two draws out 
of fifteen games, the Belgian grandmaster A. O'Kelly 
de Galway being second with ten wins, one loss (to 
Schmid) and four draws. The following game was 
awarded the first brilliancy prize, the judge being the 


former world champion, Max Euwe. 
White, A. O’KELLy Black, O. BARDA (Norway) 
Opening, Nimzo-Indian. 
(Notes based on those in Deutsche Schachzeitung) 


1P-Q4 Kt-K B3 16 P-Kt 4! PxP 
2P-QB4 P-K 3 17B x Pch K-RI1 
3 Kt-Q B3 B-Kt 5 18P-KB4! Q-K2 
4 P-B 3 (a) P-Q4 19 B-Kt 6 R-B 4!(f) 
5P-QR3 B x Ktch 20 B x Kt! R xB 
6PxB P-B 3 (6) 21 Kt-Kt 3 R-B 4(g) 
7P-K3 P-Q Kt3 22 P-R 5!(h) B-Q2 
8PxP P x 23 Q-Q 1 R-QBI 
9 B-Q3 0-O 24 B-Q2 QR-B1 
10 Kt-K 2 Kt-B 3 25Q xP Kt-Kt 6 
11P-K4!(c) Kt-KR4 26R-QR2 B-KIi{i) 
12 P-K 5 P-B4 27KtxR RxR 
13 P-KR4 Q-B 2! (d) 28 B-K 3 Q-QB2 
14Q-B2 ~B 2 29 R-Kt i!(/) Bx P 
15 B-K 3 Kt-R 4 (e) 30 R-R 1 Q-B2 

31 P-B4! Resigns (k) 


(a) A new mores best reply, according to O'Kelly, is 4. 
P-B 4!; 5 P-Q 5, P-Q Kt 4! 


(6) Here again >3 4 is better: as played Black allows White 


to build up a dominating central position ay opposition. 


(c) Threatening B-Kt 5, followed by P-K 5: Kt-K 1 might be 


a little better than the text, but Black’s game is in any case very 


(d) A subtle defence to the threat of P-Kt 4, which would now be 
P, Kt x K PI; 16 
QP x Kt, Kt-Kt 6!; 17 Kt x Kt, Q x BP ch; 18 B-Q2,QxB 


met as follows: 14 P-Kt 4, P x P; 15 P x 


with good chances. 
(e) 15. 


e)1 . P-Kt 3; is necessary to avoid loss of material, but 
Black’s position is then so bad that I do not think he can save 


the game. Point of text is to hold up dangerous P-Q B 4 


(f) Black had clearly been relying on this to save him: should 
White accept the exchange at once, Black might block the position 


and draw because of White’s weakness on the white squares. 
(g) If 21... R-R 2; then 22 P-B 5, P x P; 23 B-Kt 5, Q-K B2; 


24 O-O! with strong attack (Deutsche Schachzeitung). Nevertheless 
I think this was the best chance, and after 24... . P-Kt 3; White 


would have to work for his win, though he eould probably 
the position by B-B 6 ch followed by P-R 5 at correct moment. 


(h) White is determined to win the K Kt P and maintain his 


attack rather than hurry to take the rook. 


26... R (4)-B 2; 27 Kt 6, Kt x B; 28 R x Kt BX 
? : % I Kt-K 2!, ret 
32 KO 3, © XR: 33 PX POUR 2; 34 P x R=Q ch K x @ 
35 Q x P and wins—an excellent example of the “depth 


29 P-R 6, K-Kt 1; 30 R-K Kt 2, Q x P; 


combination that occurs in correspondence - B-0 
(i) Very ingenious: if now 29... Q x P ch; then 30 

Q-B 2 31 R-Q B 

Q x R; 34P x P ch, wr yee 35 Q-Kt 6! with winning 

of Ot 7 ch, since 35. moves; is met by 36 Q-R 6! 


Px P; 32 SROSLP x P; 33 P-K 6! and wins bishoe 
ant oly A superb coubiaiond game by O'Kelly. 





2!, Q-O 2; 32 R-B 8}, KB 2: 33 P-R 6! 
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Shiver My Timbers ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 370 
Report by J. P, Mullarky 
More and more merchant ships fly the flags of unnautical nations and we read that Liberian tanker 


tonnage now exc 


eeds Great Britain's. Taxation is said to be destroying more British shipping than 


ever the Dons or Doenitz did. The usual prizes were offered for a suitable lament in sea shanty or 
salty verse form. 


[ askeD for salty verse and, shiver my timbers, 
{ got it. Drake was in and out of his hammock; 
anchors were weighed and ensigns were lowered 
ail over the place; and some of the epithets used 
to describe the unnautical nations were too 
nautical to publish. And nobody struck any note 
of false optimism. It was generally taken for 
granted that asa ship-owning nation we were sunk, 
H. A. C. Evans apologised to Cowper but to no 
one else for writing: 

Toll for the ships, 

The ships they launch no more 

To rumble down the slips 

On Clyde or Jarrow’s shore. 

Some competitors were so busy writing the 
death certificate that they omitted the cause of 
death. Not so Rhoda Elliott, who told us 

There’s taxes on the cargo; 

There’s taxes on the gin; 

There’s taxes going out 

And there’s taxes coming in. 
whilst Mrs. Agnes Kennett had Drake 


Slung between the round shot in Old Monrovia Bay, 
An’ dodging arl the tax in Plymouth Hoe. 
Commander G. W. S. Childs, who ought to 
know, thought that even mermaids preferred to 
‘Buy British,’ although in his amusing ‘Mermaid’s 
Lament’ he included the cryptic lines 
I sadly miss the British Tar 
(Though he was often Finnish). 

As the British Merchant Navy sank with ‘the 
Old Red Duster’ flying, parting shots were fired 
at Swiss, Luxembourgers, Lebanese, Lybians, 
Czechs and Austrians. Judith Robinson put in 
a rough word for the Eskimos, and P. M., cleverly 
making a dismal forecast to the tune of ‘Four 
Jolly Sailormen,’ told us: 

But they don’t fly the British flag—the sun, lads, 

1s set— 

They're from Utah, Bolivia, Iran and Tibet. 


{ enjoyed J. E. Hinder’s breezy entry and 
neatly gave him a prize. He had a tax-dodging 
vessel registered at Chicacacuhanaville in Fre- 
domagrua, 


And as she passed at thirty knots against a nor’- 
east breeze, 


Her owner put his whisky down and hailed us: 
‘If you please 

When next you dock in London Town just take 
my greetings true 

To HM’s kind Commissioners of Inland Revenue.’ 


I recommend that the six guineas be shared 
equally among Alan M. Laing (for a near- 
genuine shanty); D. R. Peddy (for a rollicking 
song of taxation); and Christopher Place (for a 
straightforward lament with a personal touch). 
Further commendations to Douglas Hawson, 
S. M. Mansell and Arcas, the last of whom did 
end on a note of defiance. 


PRIZES 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


O, where’s the Red Ens’n that once fluttered free? 
(Way-hay, let the ship drown.) 

The foreigner’s flag’s in command of the sea 
(O, taxes and such have done us all down). 


O, the Yankees and Wogs are all cocking their snooks 
(Way-hay, let the ship drown). 

Since the broth of Britannia takes too many cooks 
(O, taxes and such have done us all down). 


Come all ye Jack Tars, take your hankerchers out 
(Way-hay, let the ship drown). 

And weep for old England: she’s way up the spout 
(O, taxes and such have done us all down). 


O-happy the day when they’re digging my grave 
(Way-hay, let the ship drown). 

Since Britain no longer is ruling the wave 
(O, taxes and such have done us all down). 


(CHRISTOPHER PLACE) 


She’s tramped around the sea-lanes 
Since I was just a lad, 
And always been the lady, like— 
The sweetest ship I’ve had. 
But now they've struck the Duster 
It’s as if they’d broke ’er heart, 
She’s vicious in a heavy sea 
And sullen from the start. 

: A ship, she got ’er pride, mate, 
The same as you and me, 
And when that pride is broken 
It’s a shameful thing to see. 
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The Owner saves the taxes, see, 
And.that’s the reason why. 
Liseria! I ask you, mate! 

it makes you want to cry. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 


I must get down to the seize again, to the way of the 
finat demand, 

And all I'll see will be Wog ships, with landlubbers 
in command, 

And all I'll hear will be spirituals, with calypsos 
thrown in for measure, 

While cargoes of rum and bananas sail, where once 
there was buried treasure. 


I must get down to the freeze again, to the Treasury's 
ceaseless strife, 

Where they cut off a pound-and-a-half of flesh, then 
stop off to whet the knife, 

And all I'll see is the Swiss flect, and a North Tibetan 
tanker 

While the Queen’s tars are in home ports, and their 
ships are kept at anchor. 

I must get down to the squeeze again, for the call 
of the Revenue 

Is a wild call, and a clear call, and it’s calling to me 
and you, 

And all { ask is a likely yarn, when I meet the Tax 
Inspector, 

And a bold face, and a strong nerve, and nary a 
lie-detector. 


COMMENDED 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 


O I was born in Liverpool town 

Where the gals are frisky when the blinds go down, 

But I works me ticket and draws me pay 

As a black-faced red chest* from Liberi-ay! 

Me ma was white and me dad a dago 

And they brought up eleven on tripe and sago 

But the owner was taxed till he yelled, ‘Belay! 

You're gonna be a red chest from Liberi-ay!’ 

Monrovia’s only a one-hoss town 

And the black-eyed beauties they gets me down 

But the tax man he’s driven the trade away 

And I've got to be a red chest from Liberi-ay! 
*Probably from ‘Register.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 373 


Set by H. G. Button 


Wolfe is reported to have said that he would 
rather have written Gray's Elegy than taken 
Quebec. For the usual prize of six guineas com- 
petitors are asked to devise three equally improb- 
able preferences by distinguished characters of 
this century. 


Entries addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
373, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 16. 
Results on April 26. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 934 


ACROSS 


1 ‘I deeply ——,” said the Walrus (10). 

6 We hear the money is hidden here (4). 

10 A little glutton makes a somewhat tardy re- 
appearance (5). 

11 Where Ruth stood in tears is somewhat confused 


12 Ladders for the troops? (8) 

13 ‘But such a tide as moving seems ——’ (Tenny- 
son) (6). 

15 A victory sign on the river (4). 

16 Jane takes a journey (4). 

17 Shake up a drink for the toast (5). 

20 A pound I know will provide the answer (5). 

21 Sweet and low, no doubt (4). 

22 A new bonnet caused on2 of these to be turned 
to a sonnet (4). 

44 G sharp, diagrammatically shown (6). 

26 Dramatic skeleton (8). 

29 ‘When the foeman bares his steel ——’ (W. S. 
Gilbert) (9). 

30 He’s a Trojan, apparently! (5) 

i Ly girl whose bonnet inspired 22’s substitute 

) 


2 This is no place for old salts, evidently (10). 


14 The women (14). 

15 ‘See you 10 ——,’ as they say (9). 

18 Depressing location of a sole appearance (9). 

19 Can you spell this? (7) 

23 Where to read about ancient London in Devon? 


25 This town was no protection for an eavesdropper 


27 Unblemished award (5). 
28 Don’t we have fun? Not at this one! (4) 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 





DOWN 
1 Greeting intended to soothe (5). 
2 The key should (9). 


3 ‘And —— in the west wind, and daffodils’ 
(Masefield) (6). 


4 He seems a commonplace chap in the transport 
business (7-3). 

5 Two pullovers go with this shirt (4). 

7 Morning ice-cream in a wrap (5). 


8 What the P.R.O. does with his prepared state- 
ment? (9) 
9 A wreath? Certainly, when convenient (7). 


(6) 


(5) 














and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on April 16 and addressed: Crossword No. 934, 99 Gower St., Londea, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on April 19 


Solution to No. 932 on page 466 


The winners of Crossword No. 932 are: Lr.Cor. R. B. Gooppen, 
Falmouth, and Ma. W. E. Gunpii., bury. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ASSOCIATED 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 





PREVIOUS RECORD OF APPARATUS 
SUPPLIED EXCEEDED BY £5.4m. 


THE 57th annual general meeting of Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited was held on April 3 in 
London. 


The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Chandos, P.C., D.S.O., 
M.C. (the chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said :. During the past year we have paid three 
quarterly dividends of 24%, and your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 74% 
making a total distribution of 15° on the increased 
capital; the same rate as for 1955. 


Our trading rate for the year, before taxation, but 
after deduction of all other charges, amounted to 
£10,307,000 compared with £15,320,000 in 1955. The 
amount set aside for U.K. taxation was £5,848,000 
and of this £1,564,000 was for Profits Tax against 
£1,254,000 in 1955, an increase of nearly 25%. Net 
profit available for distribution after taxation was 
£4,460,000. Owing to the shrinkage in our earnings, 
after taking £2,761,000 for net dividends, the total 
additions to our Reserves and Carry Forward are 
only £1,611,000. 

In 1956 the total value of electrical apparatus 
shipped and invoiced to our customers surpassed 
that in the record year of 1955 by approximately 
£5,400,000. Notwithstanding this increase, the profits 
fell sharply below those for 1955. Part of this fall 
is due to general conditions in industry. We have 
had to absorb further wage increases, and this has 
meant that margins, especially in the export trade, 
have shrunk. The shrinkage in margins must be off- 
set by lower costs and larger production and these 
are the two targets at which we aim. 


Apart from general conditions in the industry 
there were particular reasons which affected our 
profits, Government action in the early part of the 
year caused a sharp fall in the demand for a number 
of our lighter products: valves and cathode ray 
tubes are an example. This happened to strike us 
at a time when the Siemens/Ediswan and Hotpoint 
reorganisations were not yet complete. The fall thus 
had a more marked effect on our fortunes than if 
these companies had been completely established 
in their new functions. 


Secondly, there has been, and indeed there still is, 
very keen competition in lamps and lighting, and 
here again the reduced profit margins came upon us 
when we were in the course of rationalising our 
whole lamp production and sales. 


Lastly, we are building a number of new factories 
and there has not yet been time for production from 
any of them to make an appreciable addition to our 
revenues. The latter half of 1957 should witness the 
first beginnings of revenue from these sources, In 
short, I do not think that 1956 will prove a reliable 
guide to the potential earning capacity of the Group 
when the results of our capital expansion and re- 
organisation begin to take effect. 

The order book is in a healthy condition and 
ensures that our capacity will be employed at a high 
rate for at least the next year or two. 

All over the thousand and one activities in which 
your Company is engaged, you can feel the pulse of 
progress and of expansion. In this industry as in 
some others in the 20th century, to stand still is to 
die. and we are determined to press forward with all 
speed the development of new uses of electrical 
energy, new manufacturing technique, and, above 
all, by new research reaching out into the most 
advanced areas of modern science. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE WAGE-PRICE SPIRAL AGAIN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





THE first effect of the strikes on the 
™ City of London was to cause a mad 
im, scramble for industrial equity shares 

as an inflation hedge. Certainly no 
one in his right mind would want to buy fixed- 
interest stocks if there is to be a return of creep- 
ing inflation, but why choose British equity 
shares? As the final result of the present wages 
policy—or lack of one—must be a further 
devaluation of sterling the logical course for the 
British investor would be to rush into dollar 
equity shares, particularly the Canadian ones, as 
I suggested the other week. The sight of the 
Minister of Labour running, like a frightened 
little broker, from one side to the other in the 
wages dispute when he ought to be standing up- 
right on his feet in the House of Commons telling 
the nation what a proper wages policy should be 
was quite enough to start another flight from 
sterling. As the leaders on either side of this 
industrial struggle seem to be particularly stupid 
and bad-tempered there is all the more need for 
some statesman, if one exists, to state the plain 
truth about a wage-induced inflation. 

~ + * 

Of all the different kinds of inflation a wage- 
induced inflation is the most idiotic. When, 
through the direct action of strong, organised 
unions demanding higher wages, the aggregate 
disposable money income of the nation exceeds the 
value of the national product at the then level of 
prices, a rise in prices is bound to follow—as a 
mathematical certainty—to restore the balance of 
the economy. The workers are no better off; cer- 
tain groups living on fixed money incomes, like 
pensioners, are much worse off. Only a few nimble 
traders make a profit. Now in an inflation induced 
by an excess of investment over savings, which 
leads to inflated profits, the nation can benefit to 
some extent by an increase in the amount of 
company savings which is applied to investment 
while labour scores by the resulting over-full 
employment. But the simple wage-induced infla- 
tion I have described is a dead loss to everyone 
except the profiteer. Why, then, are the union 
leaders stupid enough to insist on wage increases 
without strings? 

” * * 

The answer seems to be that when they planned 
their claims last year they had expected a much 
greater rise in prices than 3 per cent. When they 
found that the Macmillan ‘plateau’ had really 
lasted from April until November and that the 
Suez crisis was not likely to make much difference 
they shifted their attack to company profits. In 
the shipbuilding industry profits are certainly 
rising, but in engineering some companies are 
making losses instead of profits. And in ship- 
building the restrictive practices of the unions are 
driving orders away from British yards to 
Japanese and European. The rise in labour costs 
is surely the reason why Britain’s share of the 
world’s exports of manufactures is still falling. 
The unions therefore have put themselves in a 
false position, which no doubt makes them more 
truculent. So, if they really know about the effects 
of the wage-price spiral they probably don’t care. 

* * ~ 


If the wage dispute is eventually settled on the 
5 per cent. basis so kindly allowed to the railway- 
men by Sir Brian Robertson (at the taxpayers’ 
expense) the inflationary effects could be mitigated 
by bringing the unused capital resources of the 
country into full productive employment. That is 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s opportunity on Budget day. 


But it should be made clear to the unions that the 
only sane wages policy is to limit the annual in- 
crease in money incomes, so that in aggregate it 
is less than the expected increase in the national 
production, and to aim at reducing prices through 
technical improvements in production, so that 
the real incomes of the workers can rise. Is this 
beyond the capacity of our industrial leadership? 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE stock markets stood up better 
than was expected to the darkening 
strike news and were quick to re- 
cover at the first sign of the light 
breaking through the clouds. The gilt-edged 
market was the worst affected, being sensitive to 
the weaker sterling exchange, but after dipping 
below 73 War Loan recovered one point on the 
news of a return to work. Industrial shares were 
equally hard to depress. Even REYROLLE threw off 
its bad report on Monday with a rise of 4s. The 
25 per cent. drop in Reyrolle profits (before tax) 
confirmed the broker’s view I quoted last week, 
namely, that the profitability of the major heavy 
suppliers in the electrical equipment industry has 
fallen in the last six years in spite of the huge 
expansion in turnover. I would have thought it 
wise for investors to become much more selective 
in their choice of industrial equities and to switch 
from companies whose profit margins are declin- 


ing to those less troubled by labour. 
* * * 





For example, there are better prospects today 
for the consumer goods shares, particularly those 
concerned with hire purchase. The stores have 
been reporting much better business in the first 
quarter of the year. The worst effect of the hire- 
purchase restrictions seems to be over. Customers 
appear to have saved enough for the higher 
deposits and are buying more freely. The extra 
purchasing power of the wage earners who are 
successful in the present round of claims will add 
to the shopping spree. Some optimists believe that 
a new hire-purchase boom is coming. This 
explains the buying of GUS (A), which have risen 
to 44s. 3d. to yield about 7 per cent. The more 
conservative will probably confine themelves to 
MARKS AND SPENCER, which have risen to 42s. 6d. 
to yield only 2.95 per cent. on the assumed 25 
per cent. dividend. This share was one of my 
New Year recommendations at 30s. (allowing for 
the 100 per cent. bonus). 

- * * 

Canadian gas shares flared up this week with 
an important new discovery by PACIFIC PETRO- 
LEUMS. Natural gas in Canada is a rapidly 
developing industry in which the British investor 
would do well to take an interest—quite apart 
from any holdings he may have in Canadian oil. 
The gas trunk line owned by WESTCOAST TRANS- 
MISSION linking the gas fields in British Columbia 
with the coast and the American border will be 
completed by November. The company will then 
be selling gas to the huge American market as 
well as to BC POWER and INLAND Gas for distribu- 
tion in British Columbia. Westcoast Transmission, 
which should earn $3 per share in 1958, rose 8.3 
this week but is still attractive at 814 London. Also 
BC Power at 924 London to yield 2.8 per cent. 
and the Inland Gas 5} per cent. convertible 
debentures (now 110). 
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DECCA RECORD COMPANY 
REMARKABLE GROWTH CONTINUES 


Tue 27th annual general meeting of The Decca 
Record Company Limited was held yesterday in 
London. 

Mr. E. R. Lewis (the Chairman), who presided, 
said: Turnover for the year to March 3lst, 1956, at 
£12,860,000 was £3,294,000 greater than that of the 
previous year. ; : 

For the year under review the Record business 
showed a further expansion in both the home and 
export markets. The production of over 27 million 
records in ‘our English factories, out of a total in- 
dustry production of 62 million records, was the 
highest in the history of the business. 

The Decca Navigator Company made further pro- 
gress during the year with a considerable increase in 
marine and air hirings. 

The Decca Radar Division retains its leading posi- 
tion in the marine radar field. 

The total exports of the Group amounted to 
£3,413,000, of which no less than £935,000 repre- 
sented sales to the U.S.A. and Canada. The con- 
solidated sales for the first ten months of the year 
ended 3ist March, 1957, amounted to £13,960,000, 
£1,100,000 greater than that for the whole of the 
previous year. 

Shortly after the last annual meeting we signed a 
contract with the Radio Corporation of America, 
under which we have secured the rights to manufac- 
ture their recordings and distribute them in the United 
Kingdom under the trademark R.C.A. We regard the 
contract as a most valuable one for the Company. 

The Radio and Television Division has made con- 
siderable progress during the year. 

Navigator hirings have increased at a considerably 
higher rate than in any previous year, the cumulative 
total of hire and sale contracts up to 31st January 
last amounting to 3,770 units. This accelerated expan- 
sion illustrates the great value attached to the Decca 
navigator as an aid to accurate and safe navigation at 
sea and in the air. 

A long-range version of the Decca Navigator 
System, known as “Dectra,” has been developed in 
the hope that it will provide a solution to the prob- 
lem of navigation on the North Atlantic air route. 

In co-operation with the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, two standard Decca chains are being set up in 
Newfoundland, and two further chains on the main- 
land of Canada covering the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
We believe these developments will be the beginning 
of what may well be the largest expansion of the area 
of Decca coverage. 

A new Decca headquarters is being erected on the 
Albert Embankment and should be ready for occupa- 
tion by the end of the current year. Apart from the 
fact that we have outgrown our present office accom- 
modation, the new building is in a better and more 
convenient location. 

The Radar Company has continued its very impor- 
tant work in connection with research, development 
and production contracts, total contracts of the Radar 
division outstanding at the present time amounting to 
£6,000,000. 

Output for the Group for the first nine months of 
the year ended last month is 30% greater than that of 
- previous period, with exports running at a record 
level. 

The results of trading for the year ended 31st 
March, 1957, are expected to show a considerable in- 
crease over those of the previous year. We anticipate 
that the dividend on the capital as increased by the 
new shares will be no less than for the year under 
review, 

Your Company is in a position to weather any 
Storms that may arise, and I look forward to the 
future with every confidence that the remarkable 
gtowth that has taken place since the war will be 
resumed as and when conditions become more normal 
again. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend for 
the year of 1s. 9d. was approved. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TREND IN GROUP SALES 


Tue fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting was held 
on March 29th in London. Mr. D. M. Oppenheim, 
the Chairman, in the course of his speech said: From 
the Report and Accounts you will have been glad 
to see once again an increase in the Holding Com- 
pany’s available net profit. The fact that it has been 
possible to carry out the post-war rehabilitation and 
expansion, as well as to conserve the real capital 
employed in the various businesses, and at the same 
time to provide progressive returns to the share- 
holders, seems to me to justify the reserve and divi- 
dend policies which have been pursued by the various 
subsidiary and associated companies, 

The satisfactory trend of Group sales for the early 
part of the year to 30th September, 1956, continued 
throughout the year and the figures available to me 
for the first five months of the current financial year 
—even excluding, as they do, those for certain parts 
of the Middle East area—are running above those 
for the same period last year. I should point out, 
however, that the consolidated trading profit may be 
affected by increasing costs and higher tobacco taxa- 
tion, which in some overseas countries cannot be fully 
covered by adequate price adjustments. Nevertheless, 
I should expect the share of the Group Available Net 
Profit at the disposition of the Holding Company to 
be at least maintained for the year 1956-57. 

The report was adopted. At the subsequent Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting the resolutions relating to 
the Capitalisation issue were passed and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff at home and abroad. 





ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


RECORD TURNOVER 





Tue fifty-fourth annual general meeting of Ericsson 
Telephones Limited was held on March 29 in 
London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, G.C.V.O, (the chairman) 
in the course of his speech, said: It is a great pleasure 
for your directors to meet you with another satis- 
factory report. When I spoke to you last year I said 
that we had commenced 1956 with an order book 
which ensured full production throughout the year. 
We did in fact work to our maximum capacity and 
achieved the highest turnover in our long history. 

Our labour force has increased by approximately 
1,000 to just under 8,000. Improvements in produc- 
tion methods are continuously brought into use, The 
raw material position has been easier. 

Nearly one-half of our turnover last year was 
exported. These orders were widely spread and 
included hard currency countries but with a pre- 
dominance to Commonwealth territories. Competi- 
tion abroad tends to become keener but we are hold- 
ing our position. 

Our home trade has been at a very satisfactory level 
and the new lines we have introduced are contribut- 
ing their quotas in increasing measure, Our paint 
factory was in full operation. We have considerably 
expanded our production of plastic covered wires and 
cables. The demand, particularly from abroad, for 
our valves was such that we are having to double our 
capacity. Another new unit is our Instrument Divi- 
sion which manufactures instruments for the Elec- 
tronics and Nucleonic industries. These and other 
departments have helped in the very successful trad- 
ing of the past year. 

The profit on trading was £1,414,061 compared 
with £1,165,081. Taxation reduces it to £715,054 
against £628,163. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


465 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 
(Abridged) 


Tue 104th Annual Meeting of the members of the 
Halifax Building Society was held in Halifax on the 
Ist April, 1957, the President, Mr. Algernon Denham, 
J.P, presiding. 

In his review of the year the President stated: 

Our experience of the past year can I think be 
described as falling into two distinct periods. In the 
first half of the year we were paying on the bulk of 
our shares a 2}%, rate of interest which, as we were 
soon made to realise, was too low for us to compete 
effectively for investments. 

Our present rate of interest came into operation on 
the Ist August, 1956 and in the second half of the 
year the rate paid on the majority of our shares was 
34° income tax paid by the Society. 

The introduction of the higher rate was im- 
mediately effective both in stimulating investments 
and in reducing withdrawals, so much so that from 
August 1956 to January 1957 our net inflow of invest- 
ments was £20,651,000 whereas the comparative 
figure in the preceding six months was only 
£3,097,000. 

The effect of the reduction in the bank rate from 
5$% to 5° on 7th February 1957 was to make our 
prevailing terms more -attractive for the investor 
though not for the borrower—a further fall in bank 
rate or a substantial variation in the rate of income 
tax would necessitate our reviewing our own rates 
without delay. 

I believe the result of our year’s effort is reassuring 
and satisfactory. The growth in assets is easily a 
record and it is interesting to note that the increase 
of assets during the year totalling £32,800,000 is the 
equivalent of our total growth in the first 73 years of 
our existence. 

The net inflow of funds in the second half of the 
year which averaged £34 millions per month happily 
coincided with favourable investment opportunities 
of which we were able to take advantage. Not only 
were mortgage restrictions relaxed but we were able 
to build up our liquidity to 17.9% of total assets and 
on 3ist January 1957 we were holding £53,234,000 
in Trustee Securities and cash. 

Our revenue surplus of £610,904 is only £22,080 
greater than last year notwithstanding our substantial 
growth. This does not perturb us and should be 
welcomed by borrower and investor alike as each 
section benefits by the narrowness of our operating 
margin. 

Our reserve ratio for th> eighth successive year 
shows a slight decline which is more than offset by 
the appreciation in the market value of our invest- 
ments at the end of the year. 

Our total lendings at £46,123,749 are some £24 
millions less than last year. This experience is due to 
the recession of income during the first six months 
which necessitated some measure of restriction in 
our advances and it took some little time to adjust 
our policy following the high inflow of investments 
when we increased our interest rates. 

Since the end of the year our advances have been 
40% higher than in the corresponding period last 
year but much depends upon the availability of 
attractive securities if this figure is to be maintained. 
96.8% of our lendings during the year have been to 
occupier borrowers who continue to meet their 
interest and redemption obligations with almost un- 
failing regularity. 

Our contribution to the Exchequer by way of 
income tax payments amounted last year to £34 
millions and although the burden is formidable one 
must agree that the basis of computation under which 
we are assessed is scrupulously fair and acceptable 
to us. Profits tax which cost us £243,000 is another 
story and indeed in the case of building societies it is 
an imposition from which they should be immune. 

One of the main purposes of profits tax was an 
attempt to discourage inflation by restricting dividend 
distribution by limited companies and in my vicw we 
as mutual institutions are entitled to complete relief. 
The tax was also intended to replace excess profit: tax 
from which building societies were exempt and I hove 
never understood the reasons for the imposition of 
profits tax on them. 
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A friendly courier goes with each tour. Choice of other tours from 26 Gns. 
1957 programme ‘Cooks Coach Tours Abroad’ from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. 1/3/V, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or branches; or Dean & Dawson Ltd. 
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One of the leading Societies, with great Reserves and 


NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN for sums from 


9 days’ tour 

BELGIUM, GERMANY, 38 
SWITZERLAND 

and PARIS Gns. 


Departures from 
April 21 


15 days’ tour 

BELGIUM, GERMANY, 68 
AUSTRIA, SWITZER- 

LAND and FRANCE Gns. 


Departures from 
April 19 


10 days’ 


7 COUNTRIES 43 
TOUR 


Departures from 
= Gns. 


15 days’ 

GRAND TOUR OF 87 
ITALY 

Departures from Gns. 
April 15 








liquid strength, now offers discriminating savers a 0) 


£250 to £2,000, withdrawable at six months’ notice. 
Interest, 33% net, being equivalent to £6.10.5d.% 
to anyone liable to Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET 4 0 


° 
32% net for Fully-Paid Shares—{1 to £5,000 


Income Taz paid by the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Dept. S. 





Assets £21,000,000 


Established over 100 years 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 






Reserve Strength £1,000,000 


Telephone: WELbeck 0028 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department,, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
EXPERIENCED SECRETARY wanted by 
Editor of the Geographical Magazine, Fast, 
accurate shorthand and typing, intelligence and 
taste for precision essential; a feeling for lan- 
guages useful. Good pay, holidays and working 
conditions.—Apply by letter to Executive Editor, 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 91 St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, W.C.2. we 4 
KODAK LTD. require copywriter for cata- 
logues, Experience not essential, but evidence 
of writing ability must be sent with application. 
—Write Dept. 125A, Kodak Ltd., Wealdstone, 
Harrow, Middx. - 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POSTS OF 
RESPONSIBILITY, Garratt Green School, 
Trinity Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18, 
and Tranmere Road, Earlsfield, S.W.18. (New 
secondary school for 2,000 girls opening Sep- 
tember in existing Honeywell and Earlsfield 
Secondary School buildings. Roll expected to be 
1,000 September, 1957, rising to 1,400 Septem- 
ber, 1958, eventual increase to 2,000. In 1959 
schoo] will move to new building at Burntwood 
Lane.) Deputy Headmistress required Septem- 
ber, 1957 (Burnham (London) scale salary, 
with allowance of £500 a year). School will re- 
cruit from whole range of ability and will offer 
wide variety of studies, academic and practical, 
some leading to G.C.E. (all levels), Ample pro- 
vision for special courses in catering, nursing, 
commerce and biology and for general courses 
in study, Applicants must have good qualifi- 
cations, organising ability and a variety of 
teaching experience and should be interested in 
whole field of secondary education, Forms 
EO/TS1QSR) from and returnable to Divisional 
Officer, St. John’s Hill, S.W.11, within two 
weeks (s.a.c, foolscap). 

Parliament Hill School, Highgate Road, 

N.W.5. (New secondary school for 1,350 girls, 
formed by enlargement of grammar _ school; 
well established sixth forms, courses leading to 
G.C.E, *O,’ ‘A’ and ‘S’ levels.) Deputy head- 
mistress required September. Burnham (London) 
Scale salary with allowance of £475 a year 
Graduate, experienced in grammar _ school; 
modern and technical experience valuable. 
Applicants must have good _ qualifications, 
organising ability, and should be interested in 
whole field of secondary education. Forms, 
EO/TS1QSR) from Divisional officer, 71 Glou- 
cester Place, W.1 (s.a.e. foolscap), returnable 
to head at school within two weeks. (609). 
PERSONAL SECRETARIES (Female) required 
by UGANDA GOVERNMENT on contract for 
tour of 18 months in first instance. Commenc- 
ing salary up to £762 a year in scale rising to 
£858 a year. Bonus of £48 a year payable on 
passing local exam in shorthand at 140 w.p.m. 
Gratuity at rate of 134%. of salary. Outfit allow- 
ance £30. Free passage. Liberal leave on full 
salary. Personal Secretaries are normally sta- 
tioned in Entebbe, Jinja or Kampala, where 
board and furnished accommodation with water, 
Sanitation and electric light are supplied, Facili- 
ties for sport in the majority of stations, Belgian 
Congo, Tanganyika and Kenya within easy reach 
for local leave. Candidates, aged 25-35 and 
single, must have shorthand and typing speeds 
of 120 and 50 w.p.m. respectively and a good 
knowledge of office routine, filing systems, etc. 
—Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, 
full qualifications and experience and quote 
M1B/43935/5T. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 





GRANADA TV NETWORK 


are expanding and now have 
vacancies for operational staff of 
all grades and categories with 
experience in television broadcast 
engineering for work in Man- 
chester and London. 


There are also a‘limited number 
of vacancies for enthusiastic 
young men with an electronic 
background but without television 
experience who are eager to make 
a career in TV. 


Write, giving full details of educa- 
tion, experience, present salary, 
etc., to R. H. Hammans, Chief 
Engineer, Manchester 3. 














SMALL, but expanding publishing h i 

intelligent girl, 18-21, for filing. invoice, Sane 
typing and general office duties, Pleasant atmey 
phere. Good prospects, Starting Salary £7, risj 

to £8 10s, by three-monthly 10s, increments. 
Applications in candidate’s own handwriting to 
The a Mall Press, 123 Pall Mall (Suite 17), 


CONCERTS 


ARTS THEATRE (Tem. 3334), Monday nen. 
April 8, at 7.30 p.m., LISA CZOBEL ‘ang 
ALEXANDER VON SWAINE. World-famou 
— Dance Duo. 10s. 6d., 8s. 6d., Ss 
3s. 6d. yr 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, £2 
Recitals of “Music with Old Instruments’ by 
Cecily Arnold and Marshall Johnson. April 


9th: Viols on Consort, April 16th: 18th Cen-* 


tury Concert (in costume), Commence at 7 p.m, 
Admission Free (579). . 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ALWAYS TIRED? Get answers to this and 
other health problems. Brains Trust : STANLEY 
LIEF, JAMES THOMSON, MARGARET 
BRADY. Q.-Master: Commdr, A. B. CAMP. 
BELL, R.D., Wed. 10 April, 7.30, Caxton Hall, 
S.W.1. 2s. 6d. London Natural Health Soc, 
(Mon., 15: Dr, Grantly Dick Read.) 
HEAL’S 1957 DESIGNS. An exhibition of New 
Designs in furniture, fabrics, light fittings, pot- 
tery, etc., by leading designers—HEAL & 
SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, W.1. 
“XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT. 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30., Sats., 10-1 
LEICESTER ‘ GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
Three Exhibitions JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
ANTHONY CROSS, JOHN _ BENSUSAN- 
BUTT, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by SIRONI and CAMPIGLI. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-12.30. Until 27th April 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First ‘London 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by 
CASSINARI. Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, Until 
April 13.—142 New Bond Street, W.1 

‘THE FUTURE of Children’s Films.” Mary 
Field. O.B.E., Council for Children’s Welfare, 
April 8th, 8 p.m., Friends House, Euston Road, 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: George 
Stubbs, 1724-1806. Last three days, Friday and 
Saturday, 11-6; Sunday 2-6. Admission free 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


PERSONAL 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory. save £fts. Send today = 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 
ANCESTORS TRACED, Pedigrees compiled 
Crests verified —W. A. & N, Lambert (S), 10 
Bracken Avenue, London, S.W.12 
CANCER PATIENT (57612). Poor woman (40), 
with five young children, has been ill for a long 
time and requires extra nourishment, Husband 
unable to work, Please help us to care for her 
(also thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer Reliet 
(Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally- for collections and gold, 1954 Cat, of 
English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d.— 
B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., Lom 
don, W 1. (Tel.: Lan, 3677) 

COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to Ict.—De- 
tails, Dr. J, Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex 
FEELING FOGBOUND? Stand at your window 
with a glass of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. 
Watch the mist turn rosy 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Piannning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St, 
London, W.1, Dept. D.X 

MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate; membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service ard reasonable charges, This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete independence 
is strictly maintained, 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d 
Published by Casse!! 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
David Blackstone Ltd., Dept, 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Telephone GER. 253}). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 932 

ACROSS.—1! Overcast, 5 Mercia, 9 Hardware. 
10 Barred. 12 Scallop. 13 Epigene, 14 Speaking 
tube. 17 Wedding bells. 22 Tamarin. 23 Air base. 
24 Header, 25 Chattels, 26 Scenic, 27 Advowson. 

DOWN.—1 Ophism. 2 Earlap, 3 Cowslip. 4 
Strap hanging. 6 Evading. 7 Cerberus. 8 
Andrewes., 11 Semi-detached. 15 Switches 
16 Adam's ale 18 Israeli. 19 Loretto. 
20 Wagers. 21 Telson. 
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DISTANCE CAR travelling expenses can 
— argo you suitable expense-sharing 
be baw gs. ‘Contact’ Scarlets, Cowden, Kent. 
comirye companions should also write. 
sTAYING CARDS—carly, curious, 
rshipful Col., anything unusual. 
pn Penn, 50 Waldeck Road, 
w.13. 





foreign. 
Books on 
London, 


Fe REATMENT in illness for yourself 
PRIVATE Myendants. Membership of B.U.P.A. 
aad ¥ you to aflord private accommodation 
ea aehiog specialists’ and nursing fees for a 
and + annual subscription. 85% of income is 
jn benefits. —Write for literature (new 


= icte ho: under 65) to: 
s are restricted to those und ‘ 
— United Provident Association, PL/8, 


Provident House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
WC Oi ‘iockd Gaaaanan Gaius to 
NTOCK HILLS, Would ge c c 
= in private residence as P.G. or share 


QUA 


$, 1957 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


IPSWICH SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Up to four Open Scholarships, of which 
three are for Boarders, of not less than £50 per 
annum, are offered for boys under 14 on 3ist 
May, 1957. The Examination will take place on 
June 4th and Sth, 1957, Further particulars of 
entry can be obtained from the Headmaster, 
Ipswich School, Suffolk. The School Fees are 
£258 per annum and there are approximatcly 
110 Boardets. 








LITERARY 








I've been putting it off.” The LSJ has helped 
thousands to success, by personal tuition by 





join lad , 
expenses. Pi 
2 garages, + : 
Lodge, Holford. Nr. 
Tel.; Holford 22! oe = 
ig]. CECILIA and the Tax Collector—a plea 
forthe Abolition of Purchase Tax on Musical 
Instruments,’ published by the Educational 
Group of the Musical Instrument Association. 
Musicians, educationists and others who would 
like a copy of this bookiet should write, enclos- 
ing a 24d, stamp, to the Director, E G.M.LA., 
2 Manchester Square, London, W.!. ms 
SINGLE LADY (over 45) would like to meet 
someone Bournemouth area view fricndship.— 
Box 819. a 
§TOP EATING unappetising meals, Give them 
the magic touch with Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers, 
TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess's Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
WE PAY js, per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, Any weight accepted.— 
F A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. _ ara a ae 
WHEN THINGS SEEM BAD and look all 
wrong, just try a pipe of rich Tom Long. 
YOUR PENSION, If you are not already a 
member of a pension scheme, have you secured 
your pension under the Fimance Act, 1956? 
Details free from Belavave Pension Services 
Ltd., 27 Belgrave Street, Leeds 2. 


easant house and lovely surr¢ 
4 loose boxes.—Mrs, Johnson, The 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 


EDUCATIONAL 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Scisey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art, Brochure free.—Scisey 2774, 

COMMON ENTRANCE, Smal! coaching 
school, Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past twelve years, Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross. B.A., Oxon., 
Lapiey Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. —Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

NEW SCHOOL, KINGS LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding carly specialisation, Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School. 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams. Transport for younger 
children within S-mile radius. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professionaj Exams. 
Mod. Fees, Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894 

SPANISH SUMMER COURSE in San Sebas- 
van in August. PORTUGUESE/SPANISH even- 
Ing classes [rom April 29th, Hispanic Council, 
2 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (G3 lines). 


CYPRUS CONCILIATION 
COMMITTEE 
PUBLIC MEETING 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
APRIL 10, 1957 
(7.30 p.m. Doors open 7 


THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 








p.m.) 


THE RT. HON. EARL ATTLEE, O.M., C.H. 
JO GRIMOND, M.P 
SIR ROBERT BOOTHBY. K.B E.. MP. 
JAMES CALLAGHAN, MP. 
Tickets Is. Reserved 2s, 6d 
Available from 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Phone : WHI, 4259 





corr ¢. It may help you. Free advice 
and book from Prospectus Dept.. LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 
8250. “There are LSJ students all over the 
world. ee 
AUTHORS’ MSS. really well typed. Accent on 
good presentation, 2s. per 1,000, carbon 6d. 
Quotations for indexing, sub-editing and re- 
writing by team of experts, Speedy service.— 
Write Miss T. A. Downing, 28 Vandon Court, 
Petty France S.W.1. Make a note of this 
address. 

AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m., and weck-ends.—Secre- 
tariai Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


CHEIPPENDALE & PARTNERS central office 
now at 40 Poland Strect, Oxford Circus, Lon- 
don, W.1 (Gerrard 2835/6). Personal attention 
to all work, MSS. up to 100,000 words typed in 
7 days, Express Service for urgent work, Pre- 
seMtation and accuracy a special feature. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success," B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s, E. &R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regem Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent, 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories ate returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 





TYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING. Prompt, 
neat, accurate service. 2s. 3d. thousand words, 


one free carbon.—6l Maypole Gdns., Tiptree, 
Essex, u 

TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words Nancy 
McFarlanc, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regem Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 


WEAR is on sale again for Men, Women, 
Children and Infants at the same address, 99 
NEW BOND STREET, W.1. Catalogucs and 
patterns on fabric on request. 





ABANDON DULL MEALS. JERSEY NEW 
POTATOES. Grown and Packed in Jersey. Heat- 
ing only required. Tins 1 Ib. 3 oz. 8 for 20s., 24 
for 58s, AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE. 
Unique rich goodness, Only pure and whole- 
some ingredients, 6 Ib. 23s. SCOTCH SHORT- 
BREAD. Pre-war purity and excellence, Cut 
Fingers in attractive tin. 1 Ib, 15 oz. 13s. 
PRENCH GLACE APRICOTS. Finest Extra 
Quality, 28 oz. wood boxes 28s., 14 oz. gilt boxes 
12s, 6d. GIANDUIA (Caffarel). One of the 
World's Masterpieces of Chocolate Confection. 
Chocolate, Hazel Nuts and Sugar ground to- 
gether into a soft Chocolate Paté. Imported 
direct from Turin. Original 1 tb. artistic tins 
18s, A handsome and attractive present, All 
weights net. All prices Post Paid.—SHILLING 
rote CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 





CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery; but, withal, the condition— 
particularly as catarrhal deafness—remains : 
the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hap- 
piness (and beauty), GARLISOL TABLETS will 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 452s, 6d, today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Gurlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex, 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
IMustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstowa, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 

FREE WEEK-ENDS Surrey Country House 
Exchange some hem Gardening or (amatcor) 
decorating.— Box 785. Se: at 3 
HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE. Large quict room: 
would suit middle-aged English professionai 
man. Meals if requised.—Box 71. e 
SIMON THE PIEMAN [carooms, Liow Street, 
Rye, receive a few guests, Rye 2207. 


HOTELS 

BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hotel in 
own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F. Waddling. 
BARMOUTH, WALES, Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge, A.A. & R.A.C, 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Clif. 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front, Gardens. 
Putting Green. Garages, Superlative food. April 
74 ans, Sumeer 911 gms. _ 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE Fitieworth, Us- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 6} gns. Summer 8 and 8! ens.—Fiattic- 
worth 61. 
JERSEY, Channel Islands. WATER'S EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show. Bathe 
from Hotel. Riding, Colour Brochure Free. 
Reduced Tariff Early Season. 
LYME REGIS, Smal! comfortable guest house: 
lovely views quiet, good cooking; separate 
tables, persona! attention; 64-7 gens. Open Easter, 

Westwood, Lyme Regis, Dorset 








His Future 


like 4,500 other boys and girls 
in our care (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted) 
depends on YOUR HELP 
74,000 Children already provided for 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES 
gratefully received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.1!, ENGLAND 
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HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everything just 
right for Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174. 
ONE OR TWO vacancies ia lovely country home 
for the clderly. Single rooms from 6 gns., 
double, with private bathroom, from 10} gns.— 
ne Gambic, Cheverelis, Markyate, St. Albans, 
erts. 





INVERNESS-SHIRE 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; exce!lent for walking. 
climbing, or touring Highlands,  Selif- 
contained suites, private  sitting-rooms, 


h. & c. all bedrooms. Own tennis, croquet, 
putting Excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed. 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 


RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC** AA. 
Licensed. Ashicy Courtenay recommended. 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays. 
Rye 2216. 

SOMERSET. Secluded and exclusive Holbrook 
House Hotel, near Wincanton, offers the best in 
an ideal setting. Fully licensed.—Write for bro- 
chure or phone Wincanton 2377 


SPRING HOLIDAYS—Guests welcomed at 
Widworthy, Sylvan Way, Bognor Regis. Tel.: 
350. Every comfort, willing service, mod. terms. 
WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HAL1. acar 
Storrington. Hols, or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass, Several ground-floor bedrooms. 
Tele., billiards, Unlicensed. 


HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 
IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensiveiy 
insured cars.—Rcliability Cars Ltd., 42 Kildare 


Street, Dublin. Phone: 66242, Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.” 


CARAVANS 


BRANSCOMBE, Devon. Two 4-berth caravans. 
Adjoining beach.—Coleshi!ll, Newlands Close, 
Sidmouth. 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Ake, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS. 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countrics 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD., 
GRAND BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telepnone : WHItehall 4114/5 
VALENCIA and the COSTA BLANCA 
All the sumskine, beaches and attractions of 
Paima and the Costa Brava, and more besides. 
This delightful Mediterranean coast still retains 
its unspoitt Spanish flavour and accommodation 
ts available on al! dates. 

Week-end departures by BEA Viscount to 
Valencia—a fortaight’s holiday including ¢xcur- 
sioms cost as little as 52 gns 
Send NOW for full details to: 
CONTOURS LTD... 

72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 

Tel.: MUS. 8499 


SPAIN. 24 miles from the sca and Barcelona. 


Wonderful mountain air, 1.000 fect up. Good 
food. English, French or Spanish cuisin — 
Write Hotel CONGOST, FIGARO, ncar 


Barcelona, 


WHY NOT VISIT CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
An exciting new country with beautiful scenery 
and historic cities, rich colourful folklore and 
wonderful food and wines, Special bonus ex- 
change rates makes a holiday in Czechoslovakia 
the best value for moncy 
A conducted coach tour leaves on 4th and [8th 
August and Ist September for 15 days, and costs 
S2 gms. only — visiting Vienna, romantic 
Slovakia, the High Tatra Mountains 
Prague 
Or we can arrange an independent holiday in 
Czechoslovakia at. equally aitractive rates 
Send NOW for full details 
CONTOURS LTD.. 
72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1, 
Tel: MUS, 8499 


DODERO LINE 
Regular cxpress service by s.s. ‘ARGENTINA’ 
“URUGUAY,” ‘LIBERTAD {rom London via 
LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 

MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES 
Round voyages at reduced rates 
Regular sailimgs cvery three weeks. Apply 
your Travel Agert or General Passenger Agents, 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
Tel: ROW 3111, 


and 
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A NOVEL OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 





Shadow of the Moon 


M. M. KAYE 

This magnificent novel has as its setting the Indian is vividly reconstructed with all its intrigue, bloodshed 
Mutiny of a hundred years ago, one of the most and native unrest. This is a novel not only for the 
dramatic events in Indian history and that of the general reader but for any historian who wishes for 
British Empire. Against this turbulent background, the moment to cast his studies aside and yet learn 
which she depicts with such knowledge and percep- with enjoyment. 

tion, the author presents the stormy romance of a “No recent novel has so noble a theme or one which 
far-seeing Assistant Commissioner and a spirited yields so many moments of pure excitement or 
young woman from England. Through these and thrilling admiration for courage, fortitude and self 
numerous other characters, the drama of the Mutiny sacrifice."-—DANIEL GEORGE, The Bookman. 


Book Society Alternative Fiction Choice 
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EDWARD:HYAMS 
Into the Dream 


‘This agile and witty novel sees the modern dilemma through 
an unusually wide and accurate lens. . . . This author is a good 
story-teller as much as a satirist.’ —Punch. 15s. net 


Book Society recommendation 


Parliament in India 


W.H. MORRIS-JONES 
The book is both a general survey of the way in which the 
institutions of parliamentary democracy are taking root in Indian 
soil, and a detailed study of all stages of introduction and the 
political and technical organisation so far achieved. 

‘This book is a work of outstanding scholarship, quickened 
by experience of men and affairs, sympathetic insight into 
human nature, apt anecdote and dry wit. . .. It is, what its 
publishers claim it to be, a major contribution ‘to the literature 
on modern India as well as to the study of political processes. 
It is also extremely readable.’—The Economist. 35s, net 


Fhe _—— 


Onward 
Christian 
Soldier 


LLIAM PURCELL 
The subject of this biography is the 
Reverend Sabine Baring-Gould, the last 
of the great ‘Squarsons.’ 

‘There can be few English people who do not owe something 
to Baring-Gould. I know that I am far more indebted to him 
for a romantic sense of place and local legend than I am to 
any other writer. William Purcell’s life of this indefatigable 
squarson is particularly interesting today because it records 
someone who behaved in a way modern conventions would 





The iguana has been chosen as one of the twelve best French 
novels of the nineteenth century by a jury that includes Francois 
Mauriac and Marcel Pagnol. Now, for the first time, this 
masterpiece by the author of Pol de Carotte appears in English 
in a translation by Edward Hyams, which catches the mixture 
of pathos and irony that forms the unique flavour of Renard’s 
style. Ready April 29. 15s. net 





The Flight into Egypt 


EAN BLOCH-MICHEI 
‘A family escapes from a city which is being bombed. They 


; ; A not permit. This fascinating book is a worthy record.’— 
leave the muddled ugliness of the roads and Li refuge in a pond pen . Vs. net 
deserted village high in the mountains... Bloch-Michel 
goes right down into the foundations of his pF anmvo to re- 
create a new balance . . . the book makes its serious and only Dange rous Estate 
too topical point most ably. ’—Sunday Times. 13s. 6d. net FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Book Society recommendation 


‘Mr. Williams has put together the best and most connected 
general story of the British press since the days when the first 
John Walter launched The Times. It should be very widely 
read... avery good book . . ..—Economist. 

. it can form the starting-point for those wishing to make 
up their minds as to what the role of newspapers should and 
can be in the world into which we are now heading.’—The 
Spectator. 

‘I don’t remember reading a better book on the Press than 
the one Mr. Williams has written..—WALTER TAPLIN eg 
s. net 


The Last Voyage of the 
Lusitania 


AL A. d MARY HOEHLING 
Book Society recommendation 


‘The authors have written an engrossing account . . .-only 
someone who has contracted out of the human race altogether 
can fail to be roused by the fearful climax.’—Observer. 16s. net 
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